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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of the Operations of the Allied Ar- 
mies, under Prince Schwarzenberg «and 
Marshal Blucher, during the latter end of 
1813 and the year 1814, By the Author 
of * The Early Campaigns of the Duke 
of Wellington,” &c. 8vo. pp. 341. 
London 1822. J. Murray. 

So long ago as the 19th of Febrnary 1820, in 
No. 161 of the Literary Gazette, we paid the 
cordial tribute of our admiration to the Me- 
moir alluded to in. the above title-page ; and 
stated that the work was.every way an ho- 
nour to the distinguished Nobleman to whose 
pen it was ascribed. If that publication did 
credit to the name of Lord Burghersh, the 
present will raise it into still higher esteem ; 
for we have met with no. modern author 
whose impartial testimony and clear un- 
affected style, stamp with a superior value 
the difficult character of a Military Annalist, 
upon whom history may boldly rely. 

The importance of the work now before 

us, tends to augment the satisfaction with 
which we contemplate the excellent quali- 
ties brought by the writer to his task. Buo- 
maparte or his partisans are about to give 
to the world ‘the opposite version of ‘these 
memorable campaigns ; and it. is most gra- 
tifying. to have the unquestionable narrative 
of the same events from such an individual 
.a8 Lord Burghersh, upon which to reject or 
confirm any other’statements -that may be 
made, It would. be unjust a. priori to doubt 
the correctness of the French.accounts ; but 
even without adverting to the potential 
causes for self-delusion, if not for wilful mis- 
representation on that side of the question, it 
must surely be a matter of congratulation to 
the lovers of truth, that a test has been fur- 
nished by which an accurate jndgment and 
more perfect knowledge of facts may be 
acquired. It is upon these grounds that we 
venture to pronounce the present volume to 
be one of the most interesting that has issued 
from the press, as a historical record of the 
greatest affairs that ever affected the desti- 
mies of mankind. To us it seems to want 
nothing. The author enjoyed ample means 
of obtaining the best information,. and he 
has here unlocked his stores in a way so ob- 
viously. candid, fair, and intelligent, as to 
carry the conviction of his veracity into every 
breast. 

_ Having said thus much of the general me- 
rits of this Memoir, of its great weight as an 
authority, and consequently of its extreme 
importance, we shall, in a careful analysis of 
its contents, though without going into the 
detail of well-remembered and never to be 
forgotten battles, lay before our readers a 
connected view of those mighty revolutions 
by which the face of Europe was changed, 
interspersed with anecdotes at once curious, 
striking, and original. 

After his Russian disasters in 1812, Buo- 
naparte still resources nearly as 


the ensuing year, he took the field in Ger- 
many at the head of 160,000 men; and by 
the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen compelled 
his opponents to retire into Silesia, at the 
same time concluding an armistice greatly to 
his own advantage. The momentous part 
now taken by Austria, disentangled from her 
French engag ts, and b ing the me- 
diatrix of the Continent, produced remark- 
able results. The policy of Buonaparte pre- 
vious to and at the negotiations at Prague 
was distinctly to keep the Austrians sepa- 
rated from the Allied Powers, by assurances 
that so soon as he had arranged with the 
latter he would be ready to settle every 
thing with his father-in-law onamicable terms. 


“‘ He saw, however, (says Lord B.) the 
extermination of these hopes with calmness, 
and refusing the negotiation as it was offer- 
ed, bronght upon himself, with the expira- 
tion of the armistice, the declaration of war 
of Austria, and thus, the combined hostility 
of almost the whole of Europe.” 

The war re-commenced, the Allies having 
about 550,000 men in arms, against the vic- 
torious Commander: of the French forces, 
amounting to 357,107 men, an inferiority in 
numbers which could not be compensated 
even by the talents: of their leader, and the 
singleness of his councils aud designs. Blu- 
cher's vietory iu the battle of the Katzbach 
was followed by the destruction of Vandame’s 
corps at Culm ; and other. reverses, in rapid 
succession, cost Buonaparte (while Dresden 
was his centre of operation) from 130,000 to 
160,008 men. Thus reduced, in October he 
resolved to concentrate his army at Leipsig ; 
and the Allies began a series of movements, 
the object of which was to inclose their ene- 
my in this position. The defection of the 
Bavarians increased the danger to Napoleon ; 
and the various corps of Austrians, Russians, 
Prussians, pressed forward from: separate 
points to hem him in the toils. Only Berna- 
dotte, then Crown Prince of Sweden, ap- 
pears from the Memoir to have been some- 
what slack in this eager advance. Hints 
which we have often heard. thrown out 
against this personage, are distinctly em- 
bodied by our author. He tells us, that 
when General Yorck, in a most tinave 
contest at the village of Mékern, (which was 
five times taken and retaken at the point of 
the bayonet,) defeated Marmont, and drove 
him to the suburbs of Leipsig— 

- - “ If any part of the army of the Prince 
Royal had been present in this battle ; ifeven 
the cavalry he was expected to lead to De- 
litsch and Eilenburg, in case Marshal Blu- 
cher should be engaged, had arrived there, 
the French corps employed in this action 
must have been destroyed. The Prince‘did 
not, however, break up from Sylbitz till the 
morning of the 17th, arriving in the course of 
that day at Breitenfeld.” 

Perhaps the insinuation here thrown out 
might not warrant our opinion ; but-if any 
doubt remained, subsequent passages would 








possessed 
stupendous as his ambition. In the spring of 


removeit, Lord B, says, 


“ The conduct of the Prince Royal of Swe- 
den had latterly been marked by a system of 
so much caution, that it was only towards 
the conclusion of this great battle he was 
enabled to co-operate with effect in its suc- 
cessful termination; the Swedish troops 
throughout the campaign had rarely been 
brought into action, and in the capture of 
Leipzig, they were but very partially en- 
gaged.” 

And afterwards, when Holland threw off 
the galling yoke of France, 

*“‘ The news of these events, while it was 
received with exultation at Frankfort,was the 
cause of some complaint against one of the 
members of the coalition, The Crown Prince 
of Sweden, by whose efforts the alliance had 
originally been so much benefited, was now 
represented as pursuing only Swedish objects 
in Holstein, thereby preventing the imme- 
diate advance.of the Allies into the Nether- 
lands, and thus rendering them unable to 
take advantage of the great event which had 
occurred in Holland. It was strongly desired, 
by many persons belonging to the head- 

wuarters, of Frankfort, that the Russian, 

russian, and Hanoverian corps should be 
taken from his army: these counsels, how- 
ever, were not listened to ; but, in the anxiety 
to procure effective support to the Dutch, 
the King of Prussia wrote..to the Prince 
Royal irom Frankfort, on, the 17th of De- 
cember, congratalating him on the success 
he had obtained-against the Danes, whom he 
had forced to agree to an armistice, and no- 
tifying to him, that, with the hope he would 
soon give a favourable account of Davoust, 
he had placed. under his orders the corps of 
General Publitz and Colonel Marwitz, In 
the mean time, aud until his Royal Highness 


tshould be able to march himself to the Ne- 


therlands, it was of the greatest importance 
that some. reinforcements should be sent to 
Holland; ,the King, therefore, proposed 
that he should, order General Winzingerode 
to move upon the Rhine in the neighhour- 
hood of Dusseldorf, relieving with.a part of 
his troops the brigade of General Borstel, 
which should proceed to join General Bulow: 
his Majesty recommended also that the Saxon 
troops should be directed to move upon Arn- 
heim.’ The Emperor of Russia, from Carls- 
ruhe, on the 2st, wrote to the same effect, 
communicating at once to the Duke of Wei- 
mar his wish that the Saxon corps under the 
orders of General Thielemgpn com- 
mence the movement that was desired.” - - + 
These quotations are gegisive as to. the 
political course pursued by the Pritice of 
Sweden, who perhaps felt some compassion 
for his old companion master, and at 
least determined to consult his own interests 
in whatever share he contributed towards his 
fall. It may be well to contrast with this luke~ 
warmness the sentiments pressed, and the 
conduct adopted by the Eifiperor Alexander, 
and the more so, because it is vitally important 
at this very hour for the world to know what 





are the principles (supposing them to remain 
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unchanged) of thil pewetfal Mibaten. If we! 
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find him in 1814 liberal, just, true to his en- 
gagements, and friendly to the independence 
of Europe, it must afford strong presumption 
that in 1822 his policy will be directed by 
the same moderation, disinterestédness, and 
anxiety for the general weal. On the 10th 
of September 1813, the King of Bavaria 
wrote to the Emperor Alexander, that 

--+- A total stranger to the interests of 
the war, in which he had for too long a time 
been engaged—a war which was contrary to 
all his personal feelings, aud which could 
only be a source of dangers and expense to 
him, he had, notwithstanding, fulfilled, with 
scrupulous fidelity, the engagements which, 
in other times and under other auspices, he 
had contracted ; that now, when every cir- 
cnmstance concurred to disengage him from 
those obligations, he could only rejoice at the 
prospect of re-establishing those connexions, 
which he sincerely regretted had ever been 
interrapted. He had but one wish, which 
was, to see, as early as possible, the re-esta- 
blishment of a general peace upon a solid 
and durable basis, and the preservation in 
their integrity of the states and territories 
submitted to his rule. He would concur, 
with zeal, with perseverance, and with all 
the means in bis power, in every measure 
which would conduce to the attainment of 
this double object.” 

In acceding to this, the Emperor of 
Russia declared, ‘ that the return to an order of 
things, which might assure to Europe a long con- 
tinuance of peace and happiness, was the object towards 
which all his efforts tended ; and the independence of 
the intermediate powers he looked upon as the best 
me.ns of obtaining it.”” 

The Emperor of . Austria and the King of 
Prassia wrote to the same effect ; and surely 
if these be the sentiments which actuate the 
Sovereigns now at Verona, mankind have 
little to dread of wars from ambition and 
views of onal or national aggrandize- 
ment. With regard to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, we shall cite one further evidence, 
which proves his reverence for the rights of 
independent States. When the invasion of 
France was resolved upon, the passage of an 
Austrian corps through Switzerland was a 
material feature in the operations ; and Lord 
Burghersh says—“ The first serious obstacle, 
which presented itself to this plan, was the 
objection ef the Emperor of Russia to any 
interference with the neutrality of Switzer- 
land.” It is an auspicious omen for the 
world that this respect for a people’s in- 
tegrity was shown by a man upon’ whose 
decisions so much of its future peace depends. 

But to return to the war. Buonaparte 
was defeated at Leipsig with the loss of 
50,000 men, but fought his way from those 
who environed him; and partly owing to 
their mistakes, partly to his own abilities, 
rescued a considerable army for future con- 
tingéhcies, The blowing up of the bridge 
over the Elstegyto which the salvation of 
fygitive corps «was to be attributed, our 
author does mot mention as a casual or un- 
considered act, ‘as it has been represented to 
be by the friends of Napoleon. On the con- 
trary, he says— 

*“Buonaparte quitted Leipzig about ten 
o’clock, and immediately after his passage of 
the Elster, the bridge over’ it, which was 
menaced by ‘the; advance of some sharp- 

‘shooters, be to the corps of General 
Langeron, was blown up by the enemy, under 


P ling i 
army. Marshal Macdonald with the corps 
under his orders being thus left without the 
means of any organized rétreat, each soldier 
sought to effect his own escape ; tlie confu- 
sion attending stich a state of things was 
necessarily disastrous. A ‘vast number of 
officers and men, amongst whom were Prince 
Poniatowski and General Dumoustier, were 
drowned in attempting to pass the river.” 

Among the other effects of this great tri- 
umph by which Germany was freed, it was 
not the least that her ‘population and re- 
sources were thenceforth marshalled against 
France, instead of being for her, or neutral. 
The tide of feeling, too, though not changed, 
was modified ; and the certainty of victory, 
which with their perfect confidence in their 
General had hitherto‘done so much fot the 
French veterans, while their oft-defeated ad- 
versaries were timid and irresolute, at least 
wavered in the balance. Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, it is true, was an able Commander, and 
did much towards uniting the dissimilar ma- 
terials of which his force was composed ; but 
Blucher ‘and the brilliant Generals under 
him, Yorck, Kleist, Bulow (Prussians,) and 
Sacken, Langeron, Woronzoff (Russians,) 
together with Gneisnau, the inestimable 
chief of his staff, were the active instruments 
in bringing the extraordinary race of Buona- 
parte to its goal. Few English shared in 
these great exploits; but it is curious to ob- 
serve among those who distinguished them- 
selves, two names which opposite parties at 
home have been, and are, so loud in vilifying 
—Sir Hudson Lowe and Sir Robert Wilson! 
The former we find serving his country and 
the common cause with honour; a the 
latter is mentioned as having particularly 
distinguished himself at the head of one of 
the divisions which stormed the French camp 
at Hochheim, the last military event in the 
deliverance of Germany. Yet to read the 
intemperate Newspapers on both sides, one 
might be induced to believe Sir H. Lowe a 
contemptible upstart, and Sir R. Wilson a 
man who had never smelt gunpowder ! 

(To be continued.) 





The Duke D’ Ormond. a Tragedy ; and Beri- 
tola, a Tale. By ‘charles Lloyd. 12mo. 
pp- 285. London, Longman & Co. Bir- 
mingham, Beilby & Knotts. 

TRAGEDY, tragedy, tragedy ; this is a very 

tragical age, said we, as we took up Mr. 

Lloyd’s book. Would it had been Dormant 

instead: of D’Ormond, we added, as we 

looked at the title. Little did we know what 

a lioax the author was playing, nor what a 

scene of laughter was in store for us. The 

fact seems to be, that Mr. Lloyd, sick as we 
are of the namby pant of the day, of baby 
metaphysicks, cockney trash, and puny sen- 
timentalities, has sat down, and, rather’ se- 
riously perhaps, written one of the best bur- 
lesques of th ian Sehool that has yet 
appeared. We shall give an account of it in 

a hand gallop over the pages ; for the thing 

itself is too ‘good to afford'us the least hope 

of being able to satisfy public curiosity con- 
cerning it. 

The Preface isin the purest degree satiri- 

cal, and ridicules very bitterly those egotis- 

tical small-ware poets who are for ever teas- 









Mr. L. ob- 
serves, in his quiet quizzical way, that “ he 
even questions whether the tura of his mind, 
which rather leads him to analyse feelings, 
than to clothe them with the fréshiness, or to 
embody them in the flesh and blood vitality, 
of dramatic composition, does not utterly dis. 
qualify him for this species of writing.” This 
is excellent: the pretence of not being com- 
petent to write a tragedy, in the préface to 
one you are pobliching, is so like them, that 
itis really 4 capital joke against the Cockney 
bards. 

As for Beritola, she is from Boccacio-- 
another hit at the everlasting versifiers from 
that mine ; and the author solemnly protests, 
by way of increasing the effect of his raillery, 
that, like his Titus and Gisippus, in it * not 
one instance of, or even the most remote ap- 
proach to, an attempt at the humorous can 
be found.” It is easy to perceive through 
this style about the remote approach to an 
attempt at, that the author is jesting; but 
the Poem itself furnishes ‘the best proof of 
his insidious intentions, though he afterwards 
increases the waggery by saying, that he does 
not write “ from premeditation and désign,” 
but “ in obedience to an impulse which it 
would be painful for him to resist.” A whim- 
sical apology for writing in impassioned lan- 
guage completes this Indicrous essay ; it is'a 

licitous cloud, only there is no sunshine 
behind it. Possibly Mr. Lloyd might think 
his moonshine more passionate. We had 
almost forgdt to say that the whole is heigh- 
tened by an affected criticism, in which the 
author points out improvements that he miglit 
have made in his Tragedy. For our parts 
we think it perfect as it stands, with one very 
slight exception, which could be réadily rec- 
tified. It appears to us, we may be hypet- 
critical, that instead of only a third or a half 
of the long speechés being delivered “‘ aside,” 
it would have been a greater novelty if they 
had all been so spoken. . Only think, gentle 
reader, what an original idea!—a tragedy 
with the whole dialogue indirectly given, and 
no one character ever addressing another. 
O! the plan would make the fortune of ten pa- 
tent theatres, and to Mr. Lloyd be the honour 
of approaching so near to perfection in the 
invention before us. 

Beritola is a tale from the Italian, and, 
truth to say, very far from it. The lady so 
named was the wife of one Bertholdo, Vice- 
roy of Sicily, under Manfred, King of Na- 

les ; but the said Manfred being dethroned 
y King Carlos, poor Bertholdo and others 
of his friends were “ thrust into a den be- 
neath the Palace of Palermo, where they 
pined, of freedom hopeless, many a year 
(our readers will forgive us for not always 
putting the quotations into the linear figure 
of poetry.) Beritola fled with a son, Guis- 
fredi, eight summers old, to Lipari, and 
~ On wretched bed 
Within a little hut, another child 
Upon the fugitive mother there first smiled. 

He was called Scacciato, for reasons as- 
signed by the author, though from its odd 
nursery sound we detect a villanous jest in 
this business. No matter; naag tried a 





nurse, the lady with Goosefriday (we hate 
the affectation of Italian orthography)and the 
other youngster just mentioned, sail for Na- 
ples, where ys reigned, for fear he should 





perceptions ;' as if, heaven save the 





an inipression ‘that not a’ moment was to be 


k, they were ‘the most’ original, and 





therefore the most inestimable natural cario. the fire, was thwartee by a ¢ 


ing us about their own minds, and feelings, | discover and seize her and her babes in their 


desolate abode of Lipari. This ach to an 







attempt at jumping ont of the 
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* Phe inmate of her heart ! Now doth she brave 


ie ealaustenance which bad long been caoped 
-  Bven. sill she was, with, agony. oppressed, 
‘Tag wi drank Aa owom te ath domed 








wind” pti drove. the vessel “ ’gainst 


a; anc 

ile fate their course thus frustrates, they inclined 
T'explore the coverts of that rock yaeven. 

There disembarked Beritgla, in. mood 
To muse upon her fate in solitude, : 

The attractions of this ‘‘ desert isle” were 
so enhanced by a certain ‘ Ravine,” with 
“here and there a tree,” that the party de- 
termined to stay there. Unfortunately for 
Beritola, 

One day, as "twas her use, when she had been 

Reflecting there longer than she was wont ; 
And now towards the ocean verge, the well-known 

scene [haunt, 

Where she had left her babes, from that rude 
She was returning, trace could not be seen 

Of babes or mariners: - - - 

In short, while she was doing the impossi- 
ble, or the Bull-ish, that is to say, ‘* reflect- 

than she. was wont, as ’twas her use”!!! 
some cursed pirates had carried off our friends 
with the queer names, and their nurse. The 
mother, it may be believed, was in immense 
distress, and Mr. Lloyd lavishes all his pa- 
thos and passion in working up the picture. 
No sooner is she convinced of the fact, than 

She faints !—She falls!—No one can hear her 
For that small island as its native guest  [groan! 
Not even one inhabitant 

The author bewails, in piercing figures, her 
terrible lot, thus left alone, 

She whom the rough winds never had abused, 

is mow “ left to hunger, and to bear all sounds 
of davger (in a desert isle,) and ali forms of 
fear.” ‘What, these might be is not stated, 
though matters go. badly enough. “ Her 
traneée subsides,” and she has a regular 
search “in every nook ” for her lost darlings, 
batalas, in vain— 
nor of that crew, 

Nor of her children could she trace regain. 
Once more she tottered to that gloomy yew, 

Qutworn and famishing! yet ’twas not pain ;— 
"Twas agony—or if a word more fierce 
There be—’twasit that did her heart’s core pierce. 

There being no word more fierce in our 
dictionary, we ave sorry we cannot supply it 
at the poet’s call to pierce his heroine’s heart 
with it—“ skewer” is the only one we can 
offer. She sate all night on the ground, and got 
worse and worse towards morning from a 
very natural circumstance, which our mater- 
nal friends will at once comprehend. The 

was, she was suckling little Scaccy, or as 
the author exquisitely expresses it, 
Time had: been 
When Scacciato’s little hands did fawn. 

Upon her breasts! Pangs exquisite and keen 
Now. harbour there, and no infantine lip 
Brings coolness to them with its.eager sip. 

In this perplexity, there being no nipple- 
glasses, or cunningly contrived weaning- 
pumps,-at that time in Ponza, a lucky acci- 
dent happened for her reliet— 

Fust at that moment from a neighbouring cave, 

Which she ‘had not perceived, in that ravine, 
A-She-Goat issued. From despair to save 

That wretched mother, what a thought hath been 


oe and jutting rocks which th’ entrance 
Vt a low cavern; there, upor the ground, [screen 
Nestling, a pair of just dropped goats she found, 


Gager, frantic gesture then she stooped, 
sven tne Seebee 
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The day retires, the evening dew refreshes 3 
So she revived from every drop that gushes ! 


As towards.that cavern’s orifice she turns, ; 
While thus these goatlings drew, away her pain, 
It seems as if the sun less fiercely burns, 

The sky a softer azure seems to gain ; 

A gush of nature in her breast that yearns 
Towards these helpless creatures doth unchain 
The fount of tears: it seems as if a hand 

Has, from her temples, snatched a fiery brand. 


A new-born welcome, to her eyes, is seen . 
Reflected from each branch that stirs in air, 
Each leaf that by the breeze is kissed, a green 
Of more refreshing hue appears to bear. 

A liquid freshness mantles all the scene : 

The parched aridity of her despair 

To something of a softer nature changes ; [ranges. 
And thought, e’en while she weeps, more freely 


The delights of being sucked by goats will, 
we fear, seduce some of our luxurious mo- 
thers from their infants. 

The fever of the body, and the mind, 

Seemed thus abated ; and then first she felt 
The call of hunger. But how could she find 
What might assuage her appetite ? She knelt — 
And, thankful, that, when fate seemed least inclined 
To be her friend, some succour had been dealt, 
She now resolved, through trust in Heaven to gain 
That which ne’er yet was trusted to in vain. 


Thus sometimes weeping for her children lost ; 

And sometimes for herhusband ;—of the fruits, 
And berries,—which the sterile rocks. embossed 

Of this rude isle—partaking : by these goats,— 
And by their mother, she was so engrossed, 

That they to her as friends were. Each salutes, 
At morn’s return, the other as a friend ! 

Each, at day’s close, to the same cave doth wend, 

The perfect friendship thus. cemented with 
the old Nanny (her husband Billy. is, un- 
gratefully, never mentioned) reconciles Be- 
ritola to the Isle; and the two. kids, with 
their double allowances, of lacteal food, half 
human half goatish, grow apace, and turn 
to be most. interesting animals, 

Bat the happiest mundane connexions are 
not formed to last for ever ; the Signs of Ge- 
mini and Capricorn are not more eterne 
than other celestial or planetary influences. 
A Pinnace from Pisa brings. hunting visitors 
to Ponza, whose dogs, pursuing “* flying 
game,” start the ** little goats,’” and chase 
them 

- + «= = + ~. till, at length opprest, 
They found a shelter in that Lady’s breast. 

The sporting owners of the dogs, named 
Mr. and Mrs. Cur-rado (another obvious pun 
which lets us into the author’s spirit) come 
up— 

When as Currado,,at that Dame’s request, 
The dogs who still clung round her, had dis¢ 


persed, 
How there she came, and. wherefore she was guest 
Of spot like this, what fate her thus had cursed, 
"He urged her courteously to. manifest. 
Beritola, in accents few, rehearsed _ 
Her past mishaps, and then did she aver 
That nothing, from that isle, should sever her! 
We do not know that we ever met with 
composition more original than this: the ex- 
traordinary, use of almost every epithet is so 


appellation to ingnish Mr. Lloyd’s versi; 





pina they also seized , and in a cell 
Noisome and dark did they constrain to lie ; 

Her fattier did not to her mother tell [supply 

Where she was thrust: the hard ground did 

Her only bed: and though her salt tears fell, 

No hand was there to wipe them: though a sigh 

Oft from her heaving heart, as if *twould break, 

Did burst; no one on her did pity take. 

But to return briefly to the tale—the Lady 

and the three Goats are persnaded (like 

Lord Byron and _ the Liberals) to settle 

near Piza; where the latter herbalize, but the 

former becomes “ a visionary'creature,” 

(And then with intropenetrating flame, 

Her eye pierced through impenetrable things.) 

Perhaps all our readers are not sufficiently 

acquainted with the simpletonian mystics, to 

comprehend the keenness ofthis satirical cnt. 

Tt is expanded in a context equally hu- 

morous— 

Her dreams were life! Her very thoughts were 

A language hieroglyphic could she read [forms! 

In all created things; and fancy warms 

Her spirit so, that it a shape decreed 

Which, ere the act matures, the soul informs 

Of that which shall infallibly proceed 

From the next moment! In each hue, or tinge 

Of outward shapes, fate did a truth impinge. 


Thus things for her doubly exist. She sees 
Will’s shadow ere that will is brought to act; 
‘Fhe birds seem sent to her on ministries 

Of weal or woe: whate’er the fates transact, 
Ere ’tis transacted, she perceives the breeze 

Of its approaching presence: for all fact 
There seems to be such fitness in her state ; 
’Twixt them seems harmony predestinate. 

Atter a lapse of years, our old acquaintance 
Goosefriday reappears on the scene ; a hand- 
some lad, but chiefly distinguished for his 
‘dandy locks, which ‘in masses, all the while 
(tho’ ‘we don’t know-what while) or, in crisp 
ringlets on his forehead,—lent assistaneé to 
those charms which most beguile: as rich 
frame doth rich painting ornament,” : For, 
adds our author to this whimsical compatison, 
To aid expression nothing can compare 

‘With fluctuation of luxuciant hair. 

This well-looking fellow gets into the fa- 
mily of Currado, and falls in. love with his 
daughter, Miss Spina, who returns the com- 
pliment with interest’: if we may so say of so 
utterly disinterested a passion as love is. 
‘Madame Beritola refuses to go to adance, at 
which he is. present, lest she might be re- 
cognised ; for, says the Poem, very pithily, 
Beritola,—who much was urged to go— 

Inexorably kept her old resolve :— know 
* It-miglit be,” she exclaimed, “tome one would 

Me, ’mong so many who all there-conyolve 
‘From parts so various; + - « (But) 
Little did she her son was there! 

_ Or she had’ne'er made such excuse, I ween ; 
Exultingly not only would she Hy Fe 

Scrutiny’s chilling*look him to have seen. 

Currado discoyers his daughter's amour, 
and is in such a rage. that be affords the ati- 
thor one of those opportunities alinded to in 
his preface of exhibiting’ a character of “ an 
impassioned cast.” He locks up, the lovers 
(by a refinement in cruelty, not,together, )and 
keeps them in prison two, years; when. King . 
Carlos is deposed, and the legitimate order df 
things re-established in, Sicily. This event 


very striking, et, we were. at,aloss by what|leads to. a fortunate finale, All Manfred's 


adherents are restored to power, and 


fication from all that has preceded it, till a| the rest,Bertholdo, Beritola, the! nurse, the 








SiR, 33. now. Loward the west 


lowing stanza 


ole. it 
‘he fol- 
contains his reasons initalics— 


ny with the: pep a oe two — 
fod them, the old, Nanny. Goat, 
tee Eedb, note gronty in feigane years, 
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venerable and patriarchial-looking goats as 
7 would wish to clap your eyes on. From 

isa they all sail for Sicily, and the poem 
ends in its 192d stanza with a delicious moral : 
The Goats, I need not say, were not forgot ! 

These had the links been ; from them had been 

drawn 

The little slender thread which bound the lot 

Of present joy, to that which marked the dawn 
Of their adventurous lives, Thus as a goat 

A female life saved, may not hence be drawn 
Fitly, the lesson, that we ne’er are wise, 
So long as trifling agents we despise. 

Upon the whole we consider Beritola to be 
a most ingenious and amusing burlesque upon 
the Cockney sentimentalists. As W. Gifford’s 
admirable Baviad annibilated the Della Crus- 
cans, so must it destroy the silly School 
against which its pungent irony is directed. 
The battery is too heavy to be withstood, 
and we thank Mr. Lloyd for the service he 
has rendered the world of letters by ridding 
it of these little nasty insignificant buzzing 
stinging insects, 

Having gone so far to instruct our readers 
in the exceeding merits of the Poem, we must 
leave the Tragedy much to their own tastes, 
when’ they may be induced to peruse it. 
There is one great beauty attached to the 
speeches “ aside” which we did not specify : 
it arises from the. person not addressed 
** catching the last words” of the speaker, 
and thus introducing a very novel variety 
into the dialogue. us, for instance : 

Colville (eside) 
What canI say to her ? Rather than speak 
That which I must, I would announce his death. 

Julia (who had caught his last words.) 

** Death!”’ Did you say he isdead? Then I indeed 
Am friendless and undone! ([Fuints. - - - 

Colville. Poor girl! He is not dead! No, no— 
Yet lives he, 

( Aside.) But I rather would announce 
His death to her, than his degraded state !— 

Yet noble, or so seemed it, was his nature! 

Julia’ (catehing his last words.) 

Was noble, say you? And “ so seemed it?”” Oh. 

It is astonishing to what an extent this 
practice may be carried to diversify situa- 
tions ; and Mr, L. (who is obviously quizzing 
modern Tragedy in D’Ormond, as he lashes 
modern poetry in Beritola) add much to the 
ludicrous of his plan, not only by. his i- 

ious ‘* asides” and ** still asides,’”’ but in the 
ew colloquial parts, by putting speeches of 
half a dozen pages in.length into the mouths 
.of his characters, and by such directions as 
‘the following :. (we do not quote those which 


occupy more than a Page ') 

‘ lew ig, ae de Mielcour es ont, dost 

ny urtenaye, unperce i 

otk of Geebk padi ceae e 
Aside, but loud enough for the Duke to hear. 


Aside, but still purposely loud 
Dukewwheer.°"* sia hae ma 


To the Duke, as roca roused from deep 
Affecting not to the Duke, and to be in 
one state of abstraction that he is insensible to 


wildness, 
in his stupidity, mistakes for rage. 
Wrept up ia himself and not condescending to 


heed her. 
S and doggedly going on; 
scl-complacncy ot ndvertng fo th apuntrope 


“What do we hear? One of our readers 
phizing that we too are stupidly and 


depen este on Aha, - you so—then 
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The Life of the Rev. Arthur O’ Leary, Sei §c. 
By the Kev, T. R. England. 8vo. pp. $45. 
London 1822. Longman & Co. ; Keating, 
Brown, & Co. 


THOUGH twenty Pca after his decease, 
this Life of the famous Father O’Leary is 
better late than never. Besides a sketchy 
biography of that person, the author has in- 
troduced historical anecdotes, the memoirs 
of other Romish Priests (such as Drs. Moylan, 
Hussey, &c.) and documents to illustrate the 
condition of the Irish Catholics during the 
18th century. These give greater weight and 
interest to his publication than it could other- 
wise have enjoyed ; and though we find the 
statements very strongly tainted with his 
religious feelings, and language sometimes 
used ill in unison with his principles of mo- 
deration, the Volume is altogether a per- 
formance calculated to be popularly read. 

Arthur O’Leary was born in the western 

art of the county of Cork, in the year 1729. 

is parents were peasants; and nothing of 
his early life is recorded. His education we 
are informed was imperfect, in consequence 
of the penal laws which then existed against 
the instruction of Papists; and if we con- 
sider the rank and means of his progenitors, 
another reason for this want of learning 
might perhaps be surmised. Probably he 
displayed some talent while yet a boy ; as at 
the age of eighteen, namely, in 1747, we 
find that he went to France, entered the 
Capuchin Convent at St. Maloes, and became 
in due time a brother of that Order. Till 
1756 he pursued his studies, and in that year 
rendered himself conspicuons by his religious 
attentions to the British prisoners confined 
in the prisons of St. Maloes. In 1771 he 
returned to Ireland, and settled in Cork, 
where a chapel being erected for him, he 
preached withconsiderable reputation. About 
1775 he entered the field as a public writer, 
by taking part ina controversy against a 
Scottish physician named Blair, who had 
published a book in favour of the doctrines 
of Servetus and of free-thinking in religion. 
From this period he promulgated several 
pamphlets on various questions, and always 
advocated the cause of loyalty, patriotism, 
and oye A Thas in 1779 he vigorously 
assailed John Wesley ; in 1780 wrote an able 
Essay on Toleration ; afterwards entered into 
a defence of the character of Pius vi. (Gan- 
ganelli;) and at a later-era still, took a 
leading part in the then celebrated contro- 
versy, called the Cloyne Controversy, in 
which the tenets and acts of the Irish Roman 
Catholics were arraigned by Dr. Duigenan 
and the Bishop of Cloyne, and justified by 
O’ Leary and others. 

Upon this, as upon all other occasions, our 
“ Holy Friar” displayed some of that jocose- 
ness which marked his character. Dr. Wood- 
ward had exposed the belief in Purgatory, 
and was animadverted upon as follows by 
his humorous antagonist : 

*¢ © We cannot in reason hate a catholic for 
his speculative creed. His belief of the real 

esence affects us no more than if he be- 
ieved Berenice’s tresses were changed into 
a comet. Nor are we much concerned, 
whether in that immensity beyond the grave, 
there may be an intermediate between 
the two extremes of complete happiness and 
compléte arnt fe place where the soul 
atones for venial lapses, and pays off a part 
of ‘the debts it has contracted here. It is 





equal to us where a man pays his debts, 





whether here or in putgatory, provided hé 
pays ourselves what he owes'us; and how. 
ever clamorous a mitred divine may be about 
a popish purgatory, HE MAY PERHAPS Go 
FURTHER, AND SPEED WORSE.” 

‘*¢The proctor’s pound, where the cot- 
tager’s cow or calf is imprisoned, is a greater 
nuisance to the living than thousands of sub. 
terraneous caverns beyond the grave.” 

Such hits were not uncommon with Father 
O’Leary, and his genuine Irish fun mingled 
in his gravest arguments, as well as in his 
social enjoyments and less important con- 
cerns. We remember hearing an anecdote 
of him, with which we shall head two or 
three furnished ‘by Mr. England, with whom 
we should not have quarrelled if he had in- 
troduced a few more. 

At a review in Hyde Park, O'Leary had 
stopped to speak to the Prince of Wales, 
when an Aide du Camp came up with his 
horse’s head so close over the reverend 
Father’s shoulder, that the foam from his 
mouth was communicated to the Friar’s 
muzzle. Indignant at the aecident at such 
a moment, O’Leary wheeled round, and with 
his nervous grasp of the bridle threw the 
animal on his haunches, and his rider almost 
upon the ground, exclaiming, ‘I shaved this 
morning already, Sir, and I won’t be lathered 


again by you.” 


Oar author says, “‘ amongst other traits'6f: 


humour that distingyished his residence in 
England, his acquaintance with the well 
known Daniel Danser, of penurious notoriety, 
is not the least remarkable. The retired 
habits and low cautious avarice which cha- 
racterised that strange man, rendered an in- 
troduction to him difficult, and an intimacy 
of any continuance a matter almost out of the 
range of possibility. The obstacles to both 
were overcome by O'Leary. During a visit 
which he made inthe neighbourhood where 
Danser resided, he found means to gain ad- 
mittance into the ruined dwelling where tlie 
misér passed his life. Some strange commu- 
nication, which he contrived to have con- 
veyed to the object of his search, got him 
admittance to a filthy apartment, where the 
haggard lord of the mansion anxiously awaited 
his arrival. O’Leary introduced himself as 
arelative of the Danser family, and in a most 
amusing strain of brilliant and delightful de- 
tail of the origin of the name, and the exploits 
of the early founders of the race from David, 
who danced before the Israelites, he 
the progress of their descent to the collateral 
branches, the Welsh jumpers, then contempo- 
raries of dancing notoriety. His wit triumph- 
ed: for a moment the sallow brow of avarice 
became illumined by the indications of a de- 
lighted mind, and had courage enough 
to invite his visitor to partake of a glass 
wine, which, he said, he would procure for 
his refreshment. A cordial shake hands was 
the return made for O'Leary's polite refusal 
of 80 expensive a compliment; and he came 
from the house followed by its strange tenant, 
whio, to the amusement of O’Leary, and the 
astonishment of the only other person who 
witnessed the scene, solicited the favour of 
another visit. - - - ; 
“ At one of the meetings of the English 
catholic board, whilst O'Leary was ad 
ing the chairman, the late Lord Petre, it was 
suggested by the noble president that “ 
speaker was entering on topics not caleala' , 
to promoge the unanimity of the ager 
o’ » however, : 
Lord Petre interrupted him, adding, ‘Mr. 
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O'Leary, I regret much to see that you are 
atoforder.” The reply was equally quick and 
characteristic—‘I thank you for your anxiety, 
ny lord; but I assure you I never was in better 
health in my life.” The archness of manner 
with which these words were uttered was 
j t, and every unpleasant feeling 
was lost in the mirth which was necessarily 
excited.” 

The wag was himself sometimes played 


Me Thelangry themes of religious disputation 
were, through life, sedulously avoided by 
O'Leary. He never published any thing 
essedly controversial. His sermons, as 
has already been noticed, frequently ‘turned 
on points of religious belief; and, in some of 
his writings, his vindication of many of the 
doctrines and practices of the catholic church 
was equally learned and successful. Once, 
however, notwithstanding his declared aver- 
sion to polémics, he was led into its thorny 
ways. The circumstance was as follows :— 
Some time before he quitted Cork, he re- 
ceived a letter,~through the post office ; the 
writer of which, in terms. expressive of the 
utmost anxiety, stated that he was a clergy- 
mau of the established church, on whose 
mind impressions favourable to the catholic 
creed had been made by some sermons of 
O’Léary’s ;—he was an enemy, he said, to 
angry controversy; but as a ray of light bad 
breken in on his mind, he yielded to a con- 
scientious impulse to seek further and fuller 
information on some articles of the catholic 
ereed, than the course of his early education 
had permitted or enabled him to acquire. 
His name he forbore to reveal. O’Leary, 
who was ever alive to the claims of duty as 
well'as humanity, replied in a manner per- 
fectly satisfactory to his anonymous corre- 
spondent. Other doubts were expressed and 
dissipated ; and, through a series of eight or 
ten long’ letters, every point of difference 
between the cathelic and protestant churches 
was urged, on the one hand, with the utmost 
force, and refuted by the other, in the ablest 
and most convincing manner. The triumphant 
controvertist had, in the joy of his heart, 
whispered the important secret, (a discovery 
of which subjected him, by the.laws. then in 
force, to transportation or death,) to. a few 
ecclesiastical confidents ; amongst whom was 
his bosom friend, the late Rev. Lawrence Cal- 
lanan, a Franciscan friar, of Cork. Their 
congratulations and approbation were not 
wanting to urge forward the. champion of 
oxy. His arguments bore all. before 
them : even the obstacles arising from family 
and legal motives were disregarded by the en- 
thusiastic convert ; and he besonght O’ Leary 
to name a time and place at which he might 
lift the mysterious visor, by which he had, 
hitherto, been concealed ; and, above all, 
have an opportunity afforded to him to ex- 
press his sentiments of gratitude and venera- 
tion to his friend and teacher. 

“The appointed hour arrived :—O'Leary 
a his orthodox wig ; put on his Sunday 
suit of sables, and sallied forth in all the col- 
lected gravity of a man fully conscious of the 
novelty and responsibility of the matter in 
which he was engaged. He arrived at the 
ps aspracy place of meeting some minutes 

the fixed time—was told that a respect- 
clergyman awaited his arrival in an ad- 
parlour—thither he goes, and finds 
at a table, with the entire correspon- 

‘before him, his brother friar Callanan. 


joini 
seal 


ject him to insult, if not to a chance of being 


ject not to attract the leader of the party, 


too far, and the snbject was too serious to be 
trifled with ; and it required the sacrifice of 
the correspondence, and the interference of 
mutual friends to effect a reconciliation. Any 
allusion to the matter afterwards he looked 
upon to be personally offensive; and it may 
be doubted whether his friendship for Mr. 
Callanan ever entirely recovered from the 
wound inflicted on it by this circumstance.” 
The following, relating to the time of Lord 
George Gordon's riots, is deserving of being 
classed with the above, though O’Leary does 
not figure in it : 

“ An Italian, who had come to London for 
purposes of trade, and whose notions of an 
English mob were not much tempered by 
common sense or experience, was anxious, 
during the heat of the riots, to get safe to his 
lodging from a distant part of the city ; but 
as he feared lest his being a catholic and his 
ignorance of the English language should sub- 


knocked down, he prevailed with an acquaint- 
ance of his to teach him some vulgar and po- 
pular denunciation of popery. After some very 
successful repetitions of this pass word, he ven- 
tured into the streets. He had not, however, 
proceeded an hundred yards on his way, 
when he perceived eight or ten athletic fel- 
lows, armed with bindgeons, and apparently 
under the influence of intoxication, coming 
towards him. These he guessed to be mem- 
bers of Lord G. Gordon’s association; and, 
of cottrse, he immediately took off his hat, 
waved it in the air, and vociferated, in a 
ainful screech, ‘ Damn the Pope and popery.’ 
is uncovered head was too tempting an ob- 


(which consisted of Irish chairmen, who, 
taking courage from despair, and who, fully 
charged with gin, had sallied forth, the de- 
voted champions of Pope and popery;) a blow 
of a cudgel felled the recreant to the earth, 
which was quickly followed by others, at 
every effort of ‘ Damnation,’ till their victim 
was rescued from his assailants by an Irish 
gentleman, to whom he was fortunately 
known; and whose infinence with his infu- 
riate countrymen probably saved the life of 
his Italian friend.” 

But to return to our subject. O’Leary was 
with Dr. Hussey attached to the Spanish 
Embassy in London, and during the last years 
of his life preached at the chapel in Sutton 
Street, Soho Square, whither curiosity as well 
as admiration attracted many hearers. He 
also latterly received a pension, from the 
liberality of Government, of £200. a year. 

* One circumstance (says his biographer) 
remarkable during his residence in London, 
was, that in the midst of the distractions by 
which he was occupied, he still retained the 
love of religious solitude, which he had early 
imbibed in the exercises of the cloister ; and 
he frequently, towards the close of his life, 
deeply and earnestly regretted his having 
ever quitted the peaceful retreats of piety 
and learning. If the circumstances in which 
he was placed would have permitted such a 
line of conduct, there is reason to believe 
that, nothwithstanding his social attractions 
and disposition, his wishes led him to end his 
life in retirement:—but sach a choice was 
denied to him ; and he had no alternative but 
that of occasional retreat for the purposes 
of personal sanctification.” 

is early feelings, habits, and religion, led 
him to be a strenuous hater of the French 
revolution. He pitied the unfortunate emi- 





The joke in O’Leary’s opinion was carried 





—— 
plead their cause ; and ina pithy agro meer 
of a visit which he paid to France, depicted 
the effects of the change that had taken 
place by saying, that “ there was not now one 
gentleman left in the whole country.” A 
pamphlet against pedery, suggested by the 
Rotking disregard to oaths at the West- 
minster election, was never published ; and 
the last production of his pen was a Me- 
morial in behalf of the Fathers of La Trappe, 
then fugitives on the face of the earth. On 
the day after his arrival in London from 
France he died, 8th January, 1802, aged 72, 
and was buried in St. Pancras Church-yard. 
We shall not prolong this paper with an 
remarks. Mr. England, as we have hinted, 
occasionally speaks rather coarsely of those 
from whom he differs in opinion ; in other 
respects he has performed his task satis- 
factorily enough. He signalizes the year 
1774 as the first dawn of relaxation towards 
the Catholics, by the passing of the Act 
whereby they were admitted to certify their 
allegiance to the King; and he mentions 
that Dr. Egan, at Clonmell (who died in 
1797,) “ was the first catholic clergyman in 
Ireland, since the Revolution, who was per- 
mitted to assist criminals under sentence of 
death, previously to their execution.” 

These are about all the benefits we are 
told of—they seem to be written in water ; 
the injuries in brass. 





Time's Telescope for 1893 ; a Guide to the 
Almanack, &c. &c. Sherwood & Co. 


WE are acquainted with no annual Work 
which has united so many suffrages in its 
favour as Time’s Telescope. The present 
publication does not derogate from the cha- 
racter of its predecessors, but is indeed an 
agreeable .and instructive miscellany. Be- 
sides the Almanack part, there are many in- 
teresting subjects embraced, and extremely 
well'put-together. Thus we have notices of 
antiquities, chronology, contemporary -bio- 
graphy, natural history sean | the natu- 
ralist’s diary, and an introduction on the 
habits, &e. of British insects,) original poe- 
try, to which Bernard Barton is a distin- 
guished contributor, and selections from many 
useful and amusing werks of the say: 

We experience gome difficulty in illustrat- 
ing a production which is itself so essential- 
ly illustrative; but we transcribe a few 
passages the most likely to entertain our 
readers, and show in what’ manner this 
Telescope is turned té the objects within its 
view. We take, for instance, dates within the 
preceding month. 

“¢9,—Lord Mayor’s Day.—The wotd mayor, 
if we adopt the etymology of Vérstegan, 
comes from the nggion English maiér, able 
or potént, of the verb may or can. Kin 
Richard I, A. p. 1189, first changed the baili 
of London into Mayors; by whose éxample 
others were afterWards appointed. 

“11.—+S¢ Martit.—_He was a native of 
Hungary, and fot some time followed the 
life of a soldier ; hut afterwards took orders, 
and was made Bishop of Tours in France, in 
which see he continued for twenty-six years. 
Martin died abotit the year 397, much la- 
mented, and higlily esteemed for his virtues. 
- - - In some parts of England, the fine open 
weather Which is occasionally experienced at 
the commencement of this month,—the last, 
lingering look of Autamn,—is termed Saint 

rtin’s little ° 





grants, and frequently exercised his pen to 





12, 1381.—Order of Fools Instituted —On 
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St. Cunibert’s day, Adolphus, Connt of Cleves, 
ie aononction with ee de Meurs and 
irty-five noblemen of Cleves, instituted 
this order under the appellation of ‘ d’Order 
van’t Geeken Gesellischap.’ e original 
patent of creation was formerly preserved in 
the archives of Cleves, which, however, 
Were totally destroyed by the French revo- 
lutignists upon their first ruption into Ger- 
seat and the only genuine copy of it which 
w-exists, and of which, for the information 
the curions, we have sabjoined a transla- 
tion, is to be found in Von Buggenhagen’s 
Account of the Roman and National Anti- 
ities, &c. discovered at Cleves. To this 
ecument are affixed thirty-six seals, all im- 
printed on green wax, with the exception of 
that of the founder, which is on red wax 
and in the centre of the rest, having on its 
right the seal of the Count de Meurs, and 
on its left that of Diedrich van Eyl. The in- 
signium borne by the knights of this order 
on the left side of their mantles consisted 
of a fovl, embroidered in a red and silver 
vest, with a cap on his head, intersected 
arlequin-wise with red and yellow divisions 
and gold bells attached, with yellow stock- 
ings and black shoes: in his right hand was 
a cup filled with fruits, and in his left a 
old ey, symbolic of the affection subsisting 
etween the different members. 

“It is uncertain when this order ceased, 
although it appears to havé been in existence 
at the commencement of tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, when, however, its pristine spirit had 
become totally extinct. The latest mention 
that has, hitherto. been found of it. occurs in 
some verses prefixed by Onofrius Brand to 
the German translation of his father Sebas- 
tian Brand’s celebrated ‘ Navis Stultifera Mor- 
talium,’ by the learned Dr. Geiler von Kaisers- 
berg, which was published at Strasburg in 
the year 1520. 

'.. © Two-fold was the purpose of the noble 
founders of this order ; to relieve the wants 
and alleviate the miseries of their suffering 
fellow-creatures, and to banish eanni during 
the numerous festivals observed in those 
ages, when the unceasing routine of disports 
and recreations, which modern refinement 
has invented in the paresis were unknown. 
During the period: of its meeting, which took 
place annually and lasted seven days, all 
distinctions of rank were laid aside, and the 
most cordial.equality reigned throughout. 
Each had his particalar.part allotted to him 
on those occasions, and those who supported 


tion, were the societies established by men 
of letters in varions parts of Italy, Such as 
the, society of the * Insensdté’ at Perugia, of 
the ‘ Stravaganti’ at Pisa, and the ‘ iyti” 
at Pesaro. Nor can we allow ourselves to 
pass over in silence, on the present occasion, 
the Order or Society of Fools, otherwise 
denominated * Respublica Babinepsis,’ which 
was founded towards the middle of the four- 
teenth century by some Polish noblemen, and 
took its name from the éstate of one Psoika, 
the principal instigator, hear Leublin. Its 
form was modelled after that of the consti- 
tution of Poland ; like this, too, it had its 
king, its council, its chainberlain, its master 
of the hunt, and various other offices. Who- 
ever made himself ridiculous by any singular and 
foolish propensity, on him was conferred an appoint- 
ment befitting it. Thus he, who carried his 
partiality to the canine species to a ridiculous 
extreme, was created master of the hunt; 
whilst another, who constantly boasted of 
his valourous achievements, was raised to 
the dignity of field marshal. No one dared 
to refuse the accéptance of such a vocation, 
unless he wished to become a still greater 
object of ridicule and animadversion than 
before. This order soon experienced so fi ae 
an increase of numbers, that there were few 
at court who were not members of it. At 
the same time it was expressly forbidden 
that any lampooner should be introduced 
amongst them. The avowed object of this 
institution was to prevent the rising genera- 
tion from the adoption of bad habits and 
licentions manners; and ridiculous as was 
its outward form, is not its design, at least, 
entitled to our esteem and veneration? 

“ Patent of Creation of the’ Order of Fools,— 
We all, who have herennto affixed our seals, 
make kuown unto all men, and declare, that 
after full and mature consideration, both on 
onr own behalf and on account of the sin- 

ular good-will and friendship whch we all 

ar, and will continue to bear towards one 
another, we have instituted a Society of 
Fools, according to the form and mannér 
hereunto subjoined : ; 

“ Be it therefore known, that each member 
shall wear a fool, either made of silver, or 
embroidered, on his coat. And such member 
as shall not daily wear this fool, him shall 
and may any one of us, as often as he shall 
see it, punish with a mulct of three old great 
tournois (livres tournois, about four-pence 
halfpenny,) which three tournois shall be ap- 
propriated to the relief of the poor in the 

rd! 


their characters in the ablest manner, con-| Lord 


tributed most to the conviviality and gaiety 
of the meeting.. Indeed, we cannot but, be 
strongly preposse-sed in its favour, when we 
recur to the excelledt regulations which ac- 
companied its institution, and were admirably 
calculated to preserve it, at least for a great 
pen, of time, from degeneiating into ab- 
surdity and extravagance, 

«We must not confound this landable esta- 
ppchteans with the vilgar and absurd prac- 
tices which, till of late years, existed in 
pals, places under the names of Feasts of 

‘ols and of the 4s, &c, These were only 
national festivals, intended for the occasional 
diversion, or, as in those days they were 
termed, rites to promote the pious edification 
& the lower classés, which, ‘ not unfreqnent- 
M8 plain by a superstition of the lowest 
and most illiberal species,’ s00n became ob- 
jects of depravity and unbridled licentious- 
npee. Of a@ totally different nature. also, 

d analogous only in quaintness of appella- 


“ Further, will we Fools yearly meet, and 
hold a conventicle and court, and assemble 
ourselves, to wit at Cleves, every year on the 
Sanday after Michaélmas-day ; and no one 
of us shall depart out of the city, nor mount 
his horse to quit the place where we may be 
met together, without previous notice, and 
his having defrayed that ah of the expences 
of the court which he is bound to bear. ‘And 
none of us shall remain away on any pre- 
tence or for any other reason whatsoever 
than this, namely, that he is labouring under 
very great infirmity ; excepting, moreover, 
those only who may.be in a foreign country, 
and at six days’ journey from their customary 
place of residence, If it should happen that 
any one of the society is at enmity with ano- 
ther, then must the whole society use their 
utmost endeavonrs to adjast their differences 
and reconcile them ; such members and 
all their abettors shall be excludéd from ap- 





pearing at the court on the Friday morning 
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when it comniencés ftv sitting at! sunrise, 
until it breaks up on the Same Friday at sin: 
set. 

“ And we Will further at the i 
yearly elect one of the thembers "to be King 
of our society, aid six to ‘be counsellors; 
which king with his sit Counséllers shall re. 
gulate and settle all the concerns of the 
gociety, and in particular appoint and affix 
the court of the ensuing sap they shall 
also procure, and cause to procured, all 
things necessary for the satd court, of which 
they shall keep an éxact account. These 
expences shall be alike both to knights ‘and 
squires, and a third part more shall fall 
the lords than upon the knights and squires ; 
bat the counts shall be subject to a third part 
more than the lords, 

‘And early on the Tuesday mornin 
(during the period of the cotrt’s sitting;) all 
of us members shall go to the church of the 
Holy Virgin at Cleves, to pray for the re- 
vy of all those of the society who -nia 

ave died; and theré shail each bring his 
separate offeting. 

“And each of us has mutually pledged 
his good faith, and soletinly engaged to fulfil 
faithfully, undeviatingly, and inviolably, all 
things which are above enumerated, &e. 

“Done at Cleves, 1381, on the day of 
St. Cunibert.” 

As an example of the Natufalist’s Diary, 
we quote the opening for October. 


“To a contemplative mind few pleasures 
afford more gratification than an autumnal 
morning’s ramble: each season furnishes its 
own enjoyments and has its separate vota- 
ries; but there are accompaniments to that 
of autumn, independent of the peculiar tem- 
perament of the air, which are singularly 
impressive ; it is, however, the woodlands now 
that exhibit the most strongly marked cha- 
racter; many of the mossy tribe, at this 
season, are in full verdure, and the root of 
an old tree becomes a landseape with its 
mountains and forests; for, as an old poet 


says ; 
"se ss + oft. the small flower layeth 
Its fairy gem beside the giant-tree. 


The lichen is advancing in all its various 
forms ; the fungi, in this and the sacceedin 
month, are found in all their splendour, an 
with a variety and élegance of appéarance 
of which an observer only can be fally sen- 
sible: what can be more beautifal than to 
see these highly decorated children of Flora 
in all their youthfal freshness and splendour? 
The verdigris agaric (ug. eruginosils) just 
risen from its humid mossy bed, shining with 
the morning dew, its veil festooned around 
it, besprinkled with gems of moistare, glit- 
tering like a circlet of emeralds and topazes, 
must be the admiration of all who view it! 
Tlie squirrél, gambolling round the root of am 
antient oak, whose base perhaps is overgrown 
with the dew-berry bush (rubus casius,) its 
fruit mature, covered with unsullied bloom ; 
the spider watching immoveable in the centre 
of his toils; the nvt-hatch cleaving Wis prize 
in the hollow of some ih bough ; the ‘load 
langh of the green woodpecker, full of hilarity > 
the scream of the jay,—are all Rime of 
this season, and ate distinctly marked in the 
silence and loneliness of the scene, 

a series of accompaniments which make @ 
sensible afd perhaps moré permanent im- 
pression on the méniory, than the verdant 
promisés of Spring, or the profusion of Sam- 
mer; the young mifid which can feel and 
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understand ‘these delights of the country, 


will say; with the poet, 
Oh, let me still with simple Nature live, 
' "My wild field-flowers on her altar lay ; 
Enjoy the blessings that she meant to give, 
And calmly pass an inoffensive day. 
_ We have only to add, that a neat engrav- 
ing adds to the value of this excellent work. 





FORGET ME NOT. 

Tus is another of the Christmas Gifts, and 
upon a plan new to this country, though 

valent to a very great extent upon the 

ntinent. Knowing the immense number of 
similar works annaally sold in Germany and 
France, we have long been surprised that no 

blisher in this country had adopted the 
Hs where wealth and luxury wére so likely 
to afford it like encouragement. This is the 
first attempt of the kind, and it does credit 
to Mr. Ackermann, though we must say we 
think the design capable of being carried to 
amuch higher point of excellence. 

The Almanack of Gotha seems to be the 
model, and the plates are really beautiful. 
A handsome frontispiece of the Madonna 
from a picture by V.de san Gimignano (a 
pupil of Raphael’s,) is followed. by fanciful 
subjects emblematical of the Twelve Months, 
designed by Burney and engraved by Agar, 
These are sweetly done. The poetry which 
accompanies them is, however, but mediocre, 
though from the pen. of Mr, Coombe, the 
well-known author of Dr. Syntax, &c. whose 
forte does not appear to be the grave or 
pathetic. Several prose stories of consider- 
able interest occupy nearly all the rest of 
this elegant volume ; the end being filled with 
lists of reigning sovereigns, population re- 
turns, and other useful information. 

We are sorry that the tales are too long 
to admit of our extracting any of them entire 
as a specimen, and to abridge would be to 
spoil them. But we have no hesitation in 
saying, that our fair friends will find this 
Work a very pleasing offering of the class to 
which it pertains. 





A Second Series of Curiosities of Literature; 
curs of Researches in iterary, Bio- 
ra ical, and Secret History, Sc. §c. By 
. D'Israeli. Svo, 3 vols. London 1893. 

J. Murray. 
A REVIEWER may be compared to a traveller 
in Africa. There is a great deal of arid 
ground to go over, long deserts, siroccos from 
displeased authors, mirages of miserable dis- 
appointment, and, ever and anon, districts of 
surpassing tropical beauty, fertile plains, de- 
licious rivers, palm-trees in the middle-waste, 
with their concomitant wells to refresh the 
pigs wanderer to these precious Oases. Or, 
to take a comparison nearer home, he may 
be likened to a traveller in England. The 
dusty and uninteresting road, the uncertain 
climate, now rain, now sunshine, the weari- 
some hill, the barren tract, the stunted vege- 
» the poor entertainment at poor houses, 
and the cruel baulks to appetite at showy 
hotels with bad fare and worse attendance, 
have their compensations in the picturesque 
» the delightful valley, the sublime 
mountain, the pleasant rente, the romantic 
ramble, and the comforts of the snug inn, 
where weicome and all the pleasures of repose 
and restoration. await the visitor. To which 
the agreeable or the disagree- 
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cursors, (and who of literary taste has not 
read them with entire gratification ?) can fail 
to anticipate. They are in truth the Oasis 
of our first simile, or the refreshing resort of 
our second. But we cannot yet tell all their 
attractions: we can only say, that wherever 
we have looked, we have been detained by 
finding it a difficulty beyond our resolution 
to tear ourselves away from the various 
literary repast. So many of the dishes are to 
our palate, that like an epicare at a feast, we 
hardly know where to begin: we shall almost 
at hazard take a portion from several nearest 
to us. In the first volame is a paper on 
‘“‘ Suppressors and dilapidators of Manu- 
scripts, which thus concludes : 

‘¢ Among these mutilators of manuscripts 
we cannot too strongly remonstrate with 
those: who have the care of the works of 
others, and convert them into a vehicle for 
their own particular purposes, even when 
they run directly counter to the knowledge 
and opinions of the original writer. Hard 
was the fate of honest Anthony Wood, when 
Dr. Fell undertook to have his history of 
Oxford translated into Latin; the trans- 
lator, a sullen dogged fellow, when he ob- 
served that Wood was enraged at seeing the 
perpetual alterations of his copy made to 
please Dr. Fell, delighted to alter it the 
more ; while the greater executioner super- 
vising the printed sheets, by ‘* correcting, 
altering, or dashing out what he pleased,” 
compelled the writer publicly to disavow his 
own work! Such I have heard was the case 
of Bryan Edwards, who composed the first 
accounts of Mungo Park. Bryan Edwards, 
whose personal interests were opposed to 
the abolishment of the slave-trade, would 
not suffer any passage to stand in which the 
African traveller had expressed his convic- 
tion of its inhumanity. Park, among con- 
fidential friends, frequently complained that 
his work did not only not contain his opi- 
nions, but was interpolated with many which 
he utterly disclaimed !” 

From an essay on Sir E. Coke’s style and 
conduct we quote the following : 

* This great lawyer perhaps set the ex- 
ample of that style of railing and invective 
at our bar, which the egotism and craven- 
insolence of some of our lawyers include in 
their practice at the bar.” 

[The author then briefly relates his well- 
known vituperative dialogue with Sir W. Ra- 
leigh, and adds] 

** Coke kad used the same style with the 
unhappy favourite of Elizabeth, the Earl of 
Essex, It was usual with him; the bitter- 
ness was in his own heart, as much as in his 
words ; and Lord Bacon has left among his 
memorandums one entitled, ‘ Of the abuse 
I received of Mr. Attorney-General pub- 
licly in the Exchequer.’ A specimen will 
complete our model of his forensic oratory. 
Coke exclaimed, ‘ Mr. Bacon, if you have 
any tooth against me, pluck it out; for it 
will do you more hurt than all the teeth in 
your head will do you good.’ Bacon replied; 
* The less you speak of your own greatness, 
the more I will think of it.’ Coke replied, 
‘I think scorn to stand upon terms of great- 
ness towards you, who are less than little, 
less than the least.’?. Coke was exhibited on 
the stage for his ill. usage of Rawltigh, as 
was suggested by Theobald in a note on 


Twelfth Night. This style of railing was 
long the privilege of: the lawyers; it was 





of.the 
able, these volumes 
belong,-‘mo: ome acquainted: hk tneir pase 


taught a due respect even to criminals, who 
were not supposed to be guilty till they were 
convicted, 

‘© When Coke once was himself in dis- 
grace, his high spirit sunk without a particle 
of magnanimity to dignify the fall; his big 
words, and his ‘ tyrannical courses,’ when 
he could no longer exult tliat ‘ he was upon 
his wings again,’ sunk with him as he pre- 
sented himself on his knees to the council- 
table. Among other assumptions, he had 
styled himself ‘Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land,’ when it was declared that this title 
was his own invention, since he was no more 
than of the King’s Bench. His disgrace was 
a thunderbolt, which overthrew the haughty 
lawyer to the roots. When the supersedeas 
was carried to him by Sir George Coppin, 
that gentleman was surprised on presenting 
it, to see that lofty ‘ spirit shrunk into a 
very narrow room, for Coke received it with 
dejection and tears.’ The-writer from whose 
letter I have copied these words adds, O 
tremor et suspiria non cadunt in fortem et constantem. 
The same writer incloses a panning distich : 
the name of our lord chief justice was in his 
day very provocative of the pun both in 
Latin and English ; Cicero indeed had pre- 
occupied the miserable trifle. 

Jus condire Cocus potuit ; sed condere jura 
Non potuit ; potuit condere jura Cocus. 

Six years afterwards Coke was sent to the 
Tower, and then they punned against him in 
English. An unpublished letter of the day 
has this curious anecdote : the room in which 
he was lodged in the Tower had formerly 
been a kitchen; on his entrance the lord 
chief justice read upon the door * This room 
wants a Cook!’ They twitched the lion in 
the toils which held him., Shenstone had 
some reason in thanking Heaven that his 
name was not susceptible of a pun. This 
time, however, Coke was.‘ on his wings ;’ 
for when Lord. Arundel was sent by the oe 
to the prisoner to inform him that he woul 
be allowed * Eight of the best learned in the 
law to advise him for his catse,’ our great 
lawyer thanked. the king, ‘ but he knew 
himself to be accounted to have as much skill 
in the law as any man in England, and there- 
fore needed no such help, nor feared to be 
judged by the law.’” 

There are two excellent papers on Psalm- 
singing and Shenstone’s Schoolmistress (to 
which we shall hereafter pay our respects) 
and two others on Neology, or word coining, 
and the neeey of proverbs, which are 
equally delightful. From the last we select 
a few passages : 

“In the Isle of Man a proverbial ex- 
pression’ forcibly indicates the object cot- 
stantly oceupying the minds of the inhabit- 
ants. The two Deemsters or judges, when 
appointed to the chair of jadgment, detlare 
they will render justice between man and 
man ‘as equally as the herting bone lies 
between the two sides:’ an image which 
could not have ocourred to any people un- 
accustomed to the herring-fishery. There is 
a Cornish proverb, * Those who will not be 
ruled by the rudder must be ruled by the 
rock,’—the strands of Cornwall, so often 
covered with wrecks; could not fail to im- 
press on the imaginations of its inhabitants 
the two objects from whence they drew this 
seed proverb against obstinate wrong- 

eads. - - - - 

“The philosophical antiquary may often 
discover how many a proverb commemorates 





revived by Jadge Jeffreys; but the bench 
of judges in the reign of W: 


William and Anne 


an event which has escaped from the more 
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solemn’ monuments of history, and: is ‘often 
the solitary authority of its existence. A 
national event in Spanish history is. pre- 
served by a proverb. Y-vengar quiniento 
sueldos; ‘ And revenge five hundred pounds!’ 
An odd expression to denote a person being 
a gentleman! But the proverb is historical. 
The Spaniards of Old Castile were compelled 
to pay an annual tribute of five hundred 
maidens to their masters, the Moors ; after 
several hattles, the Spaniards succeeded in 
compromising the shamefnl -tribute, by as 
many pieces of coin: at length the day ar- 
rived when they entirely emancipated them- 
selves from this odious imposition. The 
heroic action was performed by men of dis- 
tinction, and the event. perpetuated in the 
recollections of the Spaniards, by this singular 
expression, which alludes to the dishonour- 
able tribute, was applied to characterise all 
men of high honour, and devoted lovers of 
their country.” - - - - 

‘* Among our own proverbs a remarkable 
incident has been commemorated; Hand 
over head, as men took: the Covenant! This pre- 
serves the manner in which the Scotch co- 
venant, so famous in our history, was vio- 
lently taken by above sixty thousand persons 
about Edinburgh, in 1638; a circumstance 
at that time novel in our own revolutionary 
a and afterwards paralleled by the 
French in voting by “ acclamation.” An 
ancient English proverb preserves a curious 
fact concerning our coinage. Testers are gone 
to 4 to study at Brazen-nose. When Henry 
the Eighth debased the silver coin, called 
testers, trom their having a head stamped on 
each side; the brass, ing out in red 

imples on their silver faces, provoked the 
ill-hamour of the people to vent itself in this 
punning proverb, which has preserved for the 
historical antiquary the popular feeling which 
lasted about fifty years, till Elizabeth re- 
formed the state of the coinage. A northern 
proverb among us has preserved the remark- 
able idea which seems to_have once, been 
prevalent; that the metropolis of England 
was to be the city of York: Lincoin was, Lon- 
don is, York: shall he! Whether at the time of 
the union of the crowns, under James the 
First, when ayid and Scotland became 
Great Britain, this city;‘from.its centrical 
situation, was considered as adapted 
for the seat of government, or, from some 
other cause which I have not discovered, 
this notion must have been prevalent to have 
entered into a proverb, The chief magistrate 
of York is the only provincial one who is al- 
lowed the title of Lord Mayor ; a circumstance 
which seems connected with. this proverb. 

“* The Italian history -of its own small 
principalities, whose well-being so much de- 
pended on their prudence and sagacity, af- 
fords many instances of the timely use of a 
pore Many an intricate negotiation has 

mn contracted through a good-humeured 
proverb,—many a sarcastic one has silenced 
an adversary ; and sometimes they have been 
applied on more solemn, and even tragical 
occasions. When Rinaldo degli Albizzi was 
banished by the vigorous conduct of Cosmo 
de’ Medici, Machiavel tells us, the expelled 
man sent Cosmo a menace, in a proverb, La 
gallina covava! ‘ The hen is brooding!’ said of 
one meditating vengeanee. The undaunted 
Cosmo replied by another, that ‘ There was 
no brooding out of the nest!’ ae 

“ J give an exa of peculiar interest ; 


“ When the families of the Amadei and the 
Uberti felt their honour wounded in the af- 
front the younger Buondelionte had put 
upon them, in breaking off his match with a 
young lady of their family, by marrying ano- 
ther, a council.was held, and the death of 
the young cavalier was proposed as the sole 
atonement for their injured honour. But the 
consequences which they anticipated, and 
which afterwards proved so fatal to the Flo- 
rentines, long suspended their decision. At 
length Moscha Lamberti suddenly rising, ex- 
claimed, in two proverbs, that ‘ Those who 
considered every thing would never conclude 
on any thing!’ closing with an ancient pro- 
verbial saying—Cosa fatta capo ha! ‘A deed 
done has anend!’ ‘This proverb sealed the 
fatal determination, and was long held in 
mournful remembrance by the Tuscans ; for, 
according to Viilani, it was the cause and 
beginning of the accursed factions of the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellins. Dante has 
immortalised the energetic expression in a 
scene of the ‘ Inferno.’ - - - - 

“ Of a person treacherously used, the 
Italian proverb says that he has eaten of 

Le frutte di fratre Alberigo. 

The fruit. of brother Alberigo. 
Landino, on the following passage of Dante, 
preserves the tragic story : 

To son fratre Alberigo, 

To son quel dalle frutta del mal orto 

Che qui reprendo, &c.——Canto xxxiii. 
* The friar Alberigo,”’ answered he, 
« Am I, who from the evil garden pluck’d 
Its fruitage; and am here repaid the date 
More luscious for. my fig.” Cary’s Dante. 
This was Manfred, the lord of Fuenza, who, 
after many cruelties, turned friar.. Recon- 
ciling himself to those whom he had so often 
opposed, to celebrate the renewal of their 
friendship, he invited.them to a magnificent 
entertainment. At the end of the dinner the 
horn blew to announce the dessert—but it 
was the signal of this dissimulating con- 
spirator !—and the fruits which that day were 
served to his guests were armed men, who 
rushing in, immolated their victims. 

‘© Among these historical proverbs none 
are more interesting than those which per- 
petuate national events, connected with those 
ofanother people. When a Frenchman would 
let us understand that he has settled with his 
creditors, the proverb is, J’ai payé tous mes 
Anglois:.* Ihave paid all my English.’ This 
proverb originated when John, the French 
king, was taken prisoner by our Black 
Prince. Levies of money were made for the 
king’s ransom, and for many French lords ; 
and the French people have thus perpetuated 
the military glory of our nation, and their 
own idea of it,-by making the English and 
their creditors synonimous terms. Another 
relates to the same event—Ore le Pape est de- 
venu Frangois, et Jesu Christ Anglais: ‘ Now the 
Pope is become French and Jesus Christ 
English ;’ a proverb which arose when the 
Pope, exiled from Rome, held his court at 
ris a in France; and the English pros- 
pered so well, that they possessed more 
than half the kingdom. The Spanish pro- 
verb concerning England is well known— 

Con todo el mondo guerra, 

Y pas con Inglaterra! 

« War with the world, 

And peace with England !” 
Whether this, proverb was one of the results 
of their memorable armada, and was. only 














for it is tuated by Dante, and is con- 
nected with the chasacter of Milton. . 





——— 
certain,, England must always have heen a 


desirable ally to Spain against her potent 
rival and neighbour. The Italians have a 
proverb, which formerly, at least, was 
strongly indicative of the travelled English. 
man in their couutry, Inglese Italianato é un 
diavolo incarnato : ‘ The Italianised Englishman 
is a devil incarnate.” Formerly there ex. 
isted a closer intercourse between our coun- 
try and Italy than with France. Before and 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 
First, that land of the elegant arts modelled 
our taste and manners; and more Italians 
travelled into yyy: and were more con- 
stant residents, from commercial concerns, 
than afterwards when France assumed a 
higher rank in Europe by her political su- 
periority. This cause will sufficiently ac- 
count for the number of Italian proverbs re- 
lating to England, which show an intimacy 
with our manners which could not else have 
occurred. It was probably some sarcastic 
Italian, and, perhaps, horologer, who, to de- 
scribe the disagreement of persons, proverbed 
our nation—‘ They agree like the clocks of 
London!’ We were once better famed for 
merry Christmasses and their pies; and it 
must have been Italians who had been domi- 
ciliated with us who gave currency to the 
proverb—Ha piu da fare che i forni di natale in 
Inghilterra : ‘ He has more business than Eng- 
lish ovens at Christmas.’ Our _pie-loving 
mtry were notorious, : and Shakespeare’s 
olio was ysually laid open in the great halls 
of our nobility to entertain their attendants, 
who devoured at once Shakespeare and their 
pasty. Some of those volumes have come 
own to us, not only with the stains, but en- 
closing even the identical pie-crusts of the 
Elizabethan age.” 
As we shall draw often on this fund for the 
entertainment of our readers, we have the 
less reluctance in closing here. 





DOWNES’ LETTERS FROM MECKLENBURG AND 
HOISTEIN. 
In introducing this agreeable volume to 
our readers last week, we left the author at 
Schwerin, describing its curiosities. Thus in 
the Palace, besides the pictures,he saw “‘ Bow- 
strings from Turkey. This article was surrep- 
titiously, and at great hazard, procured by a 
foreign resident at the Turkish Court. There 
are two separate strings,—the one of yellow, 


former is born to the victim as the herald of 
approaching strangulation ; which is after au 
interval of a few minutes effected by two 
slaves, who enter with the latter.” 

But the following relates to a still more 
singular as well as more valuable part of the 
ducal treasures in art. 

‘* My next visit was to the pasteboard ma- 
nuofactory, which is under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. L——, the artist, whose polite 
attention I have already mentioned. I was 
much surprised at finding several admirable 
imitations of bronze and marble—wrought of 
mere paper. Among these were the usual 
subjects of the statnary—such as the gladia- 
tor, the busts of Homer, Virgil, &c.—all exe- 
cuted in fullsize. I lifted a Medicean Venus, 
which seemed scarcely a pound in weight. 
There were also many trivial objects, such as 
vases, flower-pots, cattle, &c.—in their pro- 
per colours. .Germany is indebted to the 





coined after their conviction of the splendid 
folly which they had committed, I cannot as- 





father of the reigning grand-duke for the in- 
troduction of this curious manufacture. While 
at Paris—about forty years since—he was 8° 


the other of crimson and green silk. The - 

















-Aific enongh to deprive me of it.” 
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much struck with some mouldings of picture 
frames, wrought of this material, that he 
made himself master of the art ; upon which he 
possessed ingenuity sufficient to improve, and 
the application of which he extended so far that 
he may almost rank’ as the inventor. The 
mode of conducting the process is kept a pro- 
found secret. I purchased for two shillings 
what is ridiculously termed a bust of Christ, 
which I shall bring to Ireland—uoless I meet 
with some revenue officer on the way scien- 


Among ‘the pictures in the Castle, which 
Mr. D. briefty but apparently with taste 
catalogues, we observe 

“12. A Vision, RuBens. One of the finest 
pieces inthe entire collection. A female 
form, with the back to the spectator, stands 
over a sleeping youth, one of whose arms is 
admirably fore-shortened. ‘Two old women 
are seen at the door of the apartment, which 
is half open, one of whom holds a candle. 
The shadow of a hand appearing on the door 
is excellent.” - - - 

‘« 47, St. Peter. Kupetzxy. The face really 
celestial.” - - - 

“93. The Story. of Candaules and his Wife. 
Schatxen. This painting cost 4000 dollars, 
and was well worth: the ‘price. Different 
lights falling upon. some armour, a gilt vase, 
and a marble figure, are inimitably ma- 
naged.” And it is added, 

“ Forty-five heads of the ducal family are 
connected with the fate of Denner. Before 
commencing the drapery, he went to visit a 
friend, who resided at some distance from 
Schwerin. Death intercepted his return, 
and the pictures have ever since continued 
unfinished. 

“ With an ill grace should [hereafter ven- 
ture to open tome of legendary lore, were I 
to pass over in. silence the portrait of the 
Burg-Geist [‘ Castle-Ghost’}, as he is styled— 
a spiritual being, whose appearance and at- 


tributes reminded me of Bunbury’s poem of} - 


‘The Little Grey Man,’ the Flemish goule, 
who ‘ sat munching aheart.’ The Schwerin 
demon, hight Petermiinnchen [‘ Peter the Man- 
nikin’], when he exhibits himself in red attire, 
announces good fortune: in grey he is the 
herald of disaster, or even death. Under 
this ill-omened garb he is represented in the 
picture. The countenance is surly, louring 
from under a hat, and the legs of stunted 
growth. The following pithy and emphatic 
words are inscribed upon the canvas:—Quid 
sisic? There is another demon said to haunt 
the castle of Dabaran (a celebrated bathing- 
place, and favonrite residence of the grand- 
duke,) named Vitzliputzli. By what strange 
coincidence this North-German personage 
has acquired the name of the Mexican Mars 
as recorded by the Spanish historian De 
olis,) it would be vain to conjecture. 

“ In addition to the specimens of which I 
have given this rambling account, I noticed 
several pieces by Dederici, remarkable for 
delicacy of tint; and three landscapes by 
Brenkel—each not more than a Mecklenburg 
inch (abont an English barley-corn,) in 
height. Several productions of the Breugels 
[Breughels] also contribute to enrich this 
collection,” * - = - 





* For these notices of the Fine Arts we feel in- 
to the author, both for his matter and 
manner: not to break the thread of our review, 


letter :—‘< ‘There is one mortification from which 


the bogs of Ireland. - - - 





The Museum at Schwerin is also rich in 
ethnological ‘treasures—we may particu- 
larize, ; i 
“The heads of two deer locked together 
by the horns.. The animals, having entangled 
their antlers in fighting, continued thus 
strangely united ever after. 

‘* Several fragments of huge horns, found 
near Schwerin, and strongly resembling 
those of the moose-deer, which are dug up in 


* An anatomical horse of lead, from Rome. 
The veterinary surgeons frequently visit this 
model, for the purpose of study. 

‘* A perpetual motion, made at Dresden. 
This consists of an oblong frame of inclined 
planes, forming a continued channel. A ball, 
dismissed from the top, rolls down through 
the entire system, and is caught at the bot- 
tom by a hook or claw, which returns it to 
the original point of outset—and so on to 
infinitude.” ¢ 


covering, when too late, that they have missed 
the opportunity of seeing some interesting or cu- 
rious object. {It was not until my arrival at 
Schwerin that ! heard of a famous picture in the 
church of Ludwigslust, representing heaven. It 
is 85 feet high, and contains about 40 figures. 
It was painted by Fendorf, an artist of Schwerin.” 
+ Similar rarities are to be seen in Dr. Rid- 
ing’s collection at Hamburgh, where our author 
mentions 

** A whalebone wig. Such are frequently worn 
by ship-captains. 

“* A pair of gloves, formed of the silk woven 
by the Spinn-Muschele [* Spinning Muscle.’} - 
* A sort of fish not thicker than a sheet of 
paper. --- - 

‘* A figure in wood: made by Albert Durer, 
and capable of imitating all the gestures of the 
ae my - bye ; it 
** ‘Ten dozen of silver spoons ina c -stone. 
‘* Fifteen dozen of silver spoons in the kernel 
of an apple. 

‘* 4 pipe, with a sermon written on the inside 
ef the bowl, by John Gottfried Houk: - + - 
** The halberd of the Czar Peter: a fearful 
weapon.” 

(To be continued.) 





FINE ARTS. 

DAVID’S CORONATION OF NAPOLEON. 
One of the greatest productions of Art ever 
exhibited in London—if greatness in Art 
consists with the size of canvas—is now to be 
seen in Pall Mall East. This picture repre- 
sents the coronation of Napoleon and Jose- 
phine as Emperor and Empress of France ; 
and the advertisements state that it is not only 
the masterpiece of “‘ the celebrated David,” 
but the chef-d’eeuvre of the French School. 
Believing this, for who can doubt such autho- 
rity, we shall take pains to inform those who 
are miserable enough not to have it in their 
power to spend a shilling on the show, (and 
another on the catalogue, which does not de- 
scribe the painting) what-sort of a thing this 
Great Work is. It is, imprimis, 33 feet long 
and 21 feet high, and consequently the largest 
see ever painted, to the best of the Exhi- 

itor’s knowledge and belief; but if he should 
be mistaken, there is a ‘club foot of M. Tal- 
leyrand’s at one corner, which may be added 
to the measure. ‘Two hundred full-length 
portraits of the most celebrated Personages 
of the Imperial Court” are also: to be seen 
rhere, from the peucil of the “‘ celebrated David,” 
[Advertisement.] We have heard that. the 
celebrated David was a stern Republican. His 
memorable vote for the death of Louis XVI., 





| suppose no travellers are exempt—that of dis- 
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‘ Je vote pour la mort-du Tyran,” and a crown of 
immortality over the dying patriot’s bed, 
certainly countenance this supposition ; but 
a work 33 feet by 21 is: smore decisive 
testimony on the other side, and we unhesi- 
tatingly clap down the celebrated David for 
a lover of monarehy.* Still, however, we 
suspect that a leaven.of the Republican tarked 
at the bottom of his breast, mingled with the 
colour patches on his easel, and gave his’ 
brushes a bit of a twist. Never, in a Coro- 
nation scene, did we see such vile counte- 
nances, such dingy colouritig, such desperate 
drawing! With the exception of half a dozen 
heads, and these not the most admirable, the 
portraiture is worthy of the sign-posts : in- 
deed, there is a Greek Patriarch very like 
the Saracen on Snow Hill, the Pope himself 
resembles The Bishop and Mitre (a popniar 
bush to good beer and wine when the church 
was more venerated than now-a-days,) Murat, 
and other jewel-bearers, put one in mind of 
the Jolly Ringers, and Buonaparte himself of 
Tumble-down Dick. The Beauties of the 
—— Court, all of a row, are as sallow 
and formal as the Three (weatherbeaten) 
Nuns of Whitechapel ; and the Marshals and 
Monks are almost as good as our British 
Grenadiers, Admiral Keppels, Hawkes, &e.&c. 
at the ale-houseés along the public roads and 
highways. The galleries and distance : in 
every part of the canvas present vizages of 
the most. grotesque and s wy daubery. 
We are sure the artist must have meant to 
caricature courtiers. And the women are so 
shamefully ugly: where was the gallantry of 
a Frenchman when such execrable jades weré. 
painted, with goggle eyes, saffrom cheeks, un- 
meaning mouths, and features all forlorn and 
unhuman. Josephine, kneeling, has a pretty 
simple head, and her tail beats. any Celt’s at 
the late Royal.visit to Edinburgh, and is as 
well executed as robes and ermines could be 
done. The principal figure is.at once mean 
and theatrical. His costume is, we suppose, 
correct, but its pictorial effect is wretched ; 
and‘his position, both in limbs and arms, in 
the worst possible style. “He is, or ratlier. 
was, intended to be stepping forward, if his 
hind leg had’ not objected to the posture ;- 
and his arms are stretched above his head, 
most gracelessly holding a crown. The atti- 
tude is bad, and the meanness of the figure 
inexcusable, We have always understood 
that Napoleon could assume a dignified air ; 
if he could, it should have been visible here, 
—if he could not, the skill of a painter ought 
to have managed to give some appearance of 
it, consistently too with the truth of nature. 
The Pope’s countenance is pretty well; and 
some Cardinals, &c. near him contrast to- 
lerably in the forms of jovial butchers. Upon 
the whole, as a dingy, ‘ill-coloured, ill-con- 





_* Against, this our opinion, we are aware that 
his Speech to the National Convention, under 
the presidency of Jean de Bry, when he exhibited 
the picture of Lepelletier, may be cited—it was’ 
certainly strongly ex 4 

“* Les occasions ne manquent point aux - 
des ames: si jamais, par exemple, un ambitieux 
vous parlait d’un -dictateur, "un » dan 
régulateur, ou tentait d’usurper la . légere 
portion de la souveraineté du peuple, ou dien 
qu’un lache osAt vous proposer un roi, combatire 

ichel Lepelletier, que 


ou mourir plutét, comme 
"y jamais consentir.....” 

Instead of fighting or dying like his friend Michel, 

our worth ter ac every decoration 

royalty could: > has immortalized his 





and his apotheosis of Lepelletier in 1793, with 


apostasy WF the immortal picture which you miay 
see for a shilling ! 
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j rench 
artists of Britein have indeed cause to be 
proud of their incalculable advance beyond 
the progress of their gallic competitors. 
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throw m 
poetical tribute. 
A WAR SONG. 
Are the white snows which crown thy hills un- 
trodde: 


‘ Ay— , 
Are thy sons valiant still,—thy daughters pure, 
Ceraunia ?—or hath War, which makes the world 
Blush in its blood, stained all thy hills and valleys? 

Awake! The Turk is coming: his den 

Where he once slept, lustful, i rate, 
amare cae ma 
your weapons, till their light 

the sky, now sick with:coming woe. 
Awake! The Turk is on your heatt. Awake !— 


SONG. 


1. 
of war: 


Awake! "tis the, 
; tossed in the wind; 


- The Crescent 


P il. 
ho are they that now bid us be slaves ? 


Sie 


bey rent tobe eey—and the wil 







: Hit. 








vit. 
Away !~-Though our glory has fled 
For a time, and Thermypole’s past ; 
Let iss write a new nanie inthe blood of our dead, 
And again be as free as the blast.. 
The lion, he reigns as of yore : 
Shall the Greek be a slave, and no more ? 
viit. 
Away ! for the fight may be énded 
"Before you ties at it fame. 
Your fathers the land“arid their dwellings defended, 
And left them to you,—with a name, 
Oh! keep it: it sounds like a charm : 
It will guard you from terror, from harm. 
IX. 
For our life,—it is nothing,—a span : 
’Tis the body, and Fame igs the heart— 
Is there one who rejects the bright lot of a man? 
Let him be the last to depart : 
Let him. die on his pillow, a slaye,— 
For us, WE have conquered the grave. C. 





FRAGMENTS IN RHYME, 
VI.—The Painter’s Love. 
Your skies are blue, your sun is bright ; 
But sky nor sun have that sweet light 
Which gleamed upon the summer sky 
Of my own lovely Italy ! 
*Tis long since I have breathed the air, 
Which, filled with odours, floated there;— 
Sometimes in sleep a gale sweeps by, 
Rich with the rose and myrtle’s sigh ;— 
_ "Tis long since I have seen the vine 
With Autumn’s topaz clusters shine ; 
And watched the laden branches bending, 
And heard the Vintage sohgs ascending ; 
‘Tis very long since I have seen 
‘The ivy’s death-wreath, cold amd green, 
Hing round the old and broken stone 
Raised by the hands now dead and gone‘ 
L do remember one lone spot, 
By most unnoticed or forgot— 
ould that I too it not ! 
It was a little temple, gray, 
With half its pillars worn away} 
No roof left, but one cypress tree 
Flinging its branches mournfully. 
In ancient days, this was a sirine 
For Goddess or for Nymph divine’; 
And sometimes I have dreamed I heard 
A step soft as a lover’s word, 
And cauglit 4 perfume on the air, 
And saw a shadow gliding fair, 
Dit, sad as if it came to sigh 
O’er Legh pred things, and time pass’d by! 
On one side of the temple stood 
A deep and solitary wood, . 
Where chesnuts reared their giant length, 
And mocked the fallen columns’ strength ; 
It was the lone wood-pigeon’s home, 
And flocks of them would ofttimes come, 
And, lighting on the temple, pour 
A cooing dirge to days no more‘ 
And by its side there was a lake, 
With only snow-white swans to break, 
b deag ebon feet and phat wing, 
© quiet waters’ glittering. 
And tha sometimes, as eve closed in, 








And when uprose the bright moon, 
I sorrowed, day sat Getto Nat 

Save that I loved the sweet star! 

The soft, the happy sleep of night! 
ate has changed since, and I have wept 

e day away ; and-when I slept, 
ie ing eyes eek. not their tears; , 
id jealousies, griefs, hopes, and fe. 
rg in gusibds els tHe re n, - 
nd gnawed my heart, and ed my. brain! 

Oh repeats withering ’tis to Laan ¢ 
The hours like guilty creatures steal, 

To wish the weary day was past, 

And yet to have no hope at last! 

All’s in that curse, aught else above 
That fell on me—betrayed love! - . - 
There was a Stranger sought our land, 

A youth, who with a painter’s hand 
Traced our sweet valleys and our vines, 
The moonlight on the ruined shrines, 
And now and then the brow of pearl 
And black eyes of the peasant girl : 

We met and loved—ah, even. now 

My pulse throbs to recall that vow ! 

Our first kiss sealed, we stood beneath 
The cypress,tree’s funereal wreath, : 
That temple’s roof, But what thought 1 
Of aught like evil augury! 

I only felt his. burning sighs, 

1 only looked within his eyes, 

I saw no dooming star above, 

There is sach happiness in Jove ! 

I left, with him, my native shore, 

Not as a bride who passes o’er 

Her father's threshold with his blessing, 
With flowers strewn and friends caressing, 
Kind words, and purest hopes to cheer 
The bashfulness of maiden fear ; 

But II fled as culprits fly; 

By night, watched only by one eye 
Whose look was all the world to nie, 

And it met mine so tenderly, 

I thought not of the days to come, 

I thought not of my own sweet home, 
Nor of mine aged father’s sorrow,— 
Wild love takes no thought for to-inorrow. 
I left my home, and I was left 

A stranger in his land, bereft 

Of even hope ; there was not one 
Familiar face to look upon.— 

Their speech was strange. This pendlty 
Was meet ; but surely not from thee, 
False love—'twas not for thee to break 
The heart but sullied for thy sake! — 


I could have wished once more to see 

Thy pen hills, loveliest Italy! 

I could have wished yet to have hung 

Upon the music of thy tongue; | 

I could bave wished thy flowers to bhleoom— 

Thy cypress planted by my tomb! 

This wish is vain, my grave must be 

Far distant from my own country ! 

L must rest here—Oh lay me then 

By the white church in yonder glen ; 

Amid the darkening elms, it seems, 

Thus silvered over by the beams 

Of the pale moon, a very shrine 

For wounded hearts—it shall be mine ! 

‘There. is one corner, green and lone, 

A dark yew over.it has thrown 

Long, night-like boughs ; ’tis thickly set 

With primrose and with violet. ‘ 

Their Lo pape now past ;. but in the spring 
yw. and glistening. 


will be 
Fats ina Lich tos, et pour chats 
‘That sings there in the winter time, 

ch there are none to chant, save be. 
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And let thére be merhorial hone, 

No nanie upon the cold whité sténé : 

The only ‘heatt whete I would be 
Rembbered, is now dead to me! 

I would fot even have him w 
er his Italian Love’s last sleep. 

Oh, téars aré'& miost worthléss token 

When hearts they would have soothed are 

broken ! L. E.L. 





THE BACHELOR'S DREAM. 

The musi¢ ceased, the last quadrille was o’er, 
And one by one the waning beauties fled ; 
The garlands vanished from the frescoed floor, 
The nodding fiddler hung his weary head. 

And I—a melancholy, single man— 
Retired to mourn my solitary fate.— 
I slept awhile ; but o’er my slumbers ran 
The sylph-like image of my blushing Kate. 
I dreamt of mutual Joye and Hymen’s joys, 
Of happy moments and connubial blisses, 
And then I thought of little girls and boys, 
The mother’s glances and the infant’s kisses. 


I saw them all, in sweet perspective, sitting 
In winter's eve around a blazing fire, 

The children playing and the mother knitting, 
Or fondly gazing on the happy Sire. 

The scene was changed.—In came the Baker's bill: 
I stared to see the hideous cotisimmation 

Of pies and puddings; that it took to fill 
The bellies of the rising generation. 

There was no end to eating—legs of mutton 
Were vanquished daily by this little host ; 

To see them, you'd have thought each tiny glutton 
Had laid a wager who could eat the most. 


The massy pudding smoked upon the platter, 

The pond’rous sirloin rear'd its head in vain, 
The little urchins kick’d up such a clatter, 

That scarce a remnant eer appeared again. 
Then eame the School bill: Board and Education 

So much per annum ; but the extras mounted 
To nearly twice the primal stipulation, 

And every little bagatelle was counted : 
To mending tucks.—A new Homeri Ilias.— 

A pané of glass.— Repairing coat and breéches.— 
A slate and péncil.—Binding old Virgilius.— 

Drawing a tooth.—An opening draft and leeches. 
And now I languished for the single state, 

The social glass, the horse and clidise on Sunday, 
‘The jaunt to Windsor with my sweetheart Kate, 

And cursed again the weekly bills of Monday. 
Here Kate began to scold,—I stampt and swore, 

The Kittens squeak, the children loudly scream ; 
And thus awaking with the wild uproar, 

I thank’d miy stars that it was but a dream. 


? 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


WINE AND WALNUTS. 
Chap. XXI,—A FRIENDLY CALL upon STEELE. 
* * * . * * * 


Who that has not heard of the far-famed 
Kit-Cat Club? And who that wanders o’er 
the rial be and downs, and ins and outs of 
Hampstead, has not leard of the Flask Ta- 
vern, once of mighty note? Here did these 
worthies of the Kit-Cat in summer time 
resort atid hold their memorable feasts. 

amare ty Uncle’s scraps, how many re- 
cords of these long-forgotten parties might 
be picked out and worked into pretty tales. 
Thave often hvatd him tell, that when the 
iittstriogs Cidb were expected, the young 
people; particularly the ladies, used to be 
seen in fambulating the heath in 
the of the Tavern, to sde the 
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distinguished Club arrive, and how the whis- 
per passed from one to another —“‘ That is 
the Spectator (Sir Richard Steele ;) that is 
Mr. Addison; and there, that is Mister 
Pope.” The young ladies were wont to 
cartsy, and the young gentlemen to take off 
their hats, as though the Royal Family had 
arrived. ‘* The pretty Sylphs!” said Pope, as 
he went to the window on entéring the Flask 
to have another glance at the sweet Misses. 
The ladies’ schools too were usually gratified 
by an hour’s promenade on these occasions. 
“Ah!” said Pope, “ these fine forms and 
beauteous complexions are the healthful at- 
tributes of breathing’the pure atmosphere of 
a hill—Is it not so, my worthy Hippocrates?”’ 
breathing himself with difficulty as he waited 
the answer. 

“Why,” said the Doctor, with his grave 
manner of drolling, “it may be so with these 
youthful indigenous plants, Heaven bless 
them! But as it affects you and J, my dear 
Sandy,” shaking his head, and conghing, ‘‘ we 
are no mountain plants. These lofty regions 
may paint very prettily in poetry; bunt if 
Parnassus were even no higher than this, I 
should be for taking Pegasus out of the stable, 
and riding him gently down hill into the low 
lands of Bloomsbury.” 

Mister Aaron Hill, whom I remember to 
have seen at the door of the Rainbow when 
I was a very young man, related to my 
Great-Uncle the particulars of a very agree- 
able, indeed delightful day spent at the 
Flask Tavern on one of these extra club- 
meetings, when some were invited who were 
not Members; and the good old man used 
to take pleasure inits recollection even to the 
last, which was at a remote period from the 
time he met that amiable Poet. 

“Mister Pope,” said he, “‘ used to call on 
the Doctor in Dovét-stréet; which was, as 
you know, hard by Burlington House; and 
sometimes the Doctor took a seat in his 
chariot, and sometimes Mister Pope rode in 
his, just as it happened. But it was a rule 
with each to take his carriage, not ont of 
ostentation, but from the friendly motive of 
giving any member or visitor, who was not 
provided with a conveyance, a lift to Town. 
On this day, Sir,” said Mister Aaron Hill; 
*“*T had the honour to ride with the Poet, 
and Jervas the painter rode with the Doctor. 
Sir, as we came to the Adam and Eve we 
overtook old Tom D’Urfey,who was with the 
Duke of Montagu, going to see a fight be- 
tween Fig and some other gladiator—Stokes 
I think it was; and his Grace endeavoured 
to prevail on Mister Pope to go in and see 
the nature of the sight. Pope, Sir, was 
shocked. 

“<¢It is expected that there will be capital 
sport to-day,’ said his Grace. ‘There ‘will 
be a match between two female boxers ; and 
if your curiosity would lead you to desire to 
see the personification of the ancient Furies, 
(not actually classic,) you may be gratified. 
I have violently affronted one of the ladies,’ 
added his Grace ; ‘ for one, a most ferocious 
looking ——, who was stripping for the com- 
bat, had a dog with her, who was also to fight, 
and he had a muzzle on. So, unfortunately, 
I asked in the hearing of the she-devil, why 
she'was not muzzled. Faith, I thought the 
fury would have set upon me ; butone of the 
fighting fraternity—a Dustman, and particu- 
lar acquaintance of mine,’ said the gay Duke 
—‘it is wéll to have friends in all quarters, 
Mister Pope—he interfered, saying, ‘ D—n 
it; Spanish Nan; his Honour’s a nobleman 





ee . 
and a friend of ours, His Grace is ofily in 
fun, Nan!’ 

<7 don't Wish to bé laying my gripe dn 
his Grace,’ said Rin Porc + “Only & 
woman’s a woman, you see, ahd as such en> 
titled te some decency. If ‘one of ny Own 
sex had said as much I’d have jast punel’d 
her eye otit!’ B 

“ Mistet Pope, to huméut the Duké, Went 
as far a8 the obby of thre | mpithéatre, aid 
saw this woman and the dog. Stie asked him 
for something to dritk his health, atid he 
gave her half a crown—‘ Not ig charity, but 
in fear,” sald the. gest Poet: * for the sight 
of the hideous fiend made my blood tun cold,’ 
We had no sooner bowed to the Duke, and 
thanked him for his polite attentions, than 
Mister Pope, with a look and mannet which 
I shall never forget,” said Aatoh Hill, “ ex- 
claimed—‘ And can a being liké that we have 
just seen have a human soul! Why, the very 
dog is contaminated—cuts’d by her society. 
Yes, Doctor, the dog has, like a child, cor 
tracted the look of its hideous hiirse } and 
although the most hellish of the canine breed 
that I have yet seen, yet beats by far the 
better countenance of two. Now canT 
figure what hell may, be, tenayted by fiends 
like these. The wicked may conjugate here 
to become worse; but sively the feelin 
need bit see these wretches, to reform, an 
here acquire at onte an abhorrence of earthly 
vice. Such an infernal crew imagination 
could not paint ! 

“<¢This is very shocking, Doctor,’ said 
Pope, putting his head out of the chariot 
window, as Arbuthnot’s coach passed as, for 
Pope chose to ride behind—* Very inatkide, 
Doctor!’ é 

“ ¢ Shocking !’ replied the Doctor, (thrusts 
ing his head ott to ansjwer,) who was.always 
full of his vagaries—‘ Shocking, my. dear 
Sandy—I’ll be d—— if it isnot beautiful!’ 
and off he drove. 

% Pope could not sot | smiling at this. 
‘ How like the man!’ said he-—How like the 
Dean too: You never can get them. into 4 
serious mood. Beautiful !—Ha—ha--ha | 
Beautiful!’ repeating the word a dozen times 
at least, util his eyes watered, -‘ Who, im 
the name of God, can understand ‘these un- 
accountable men! We may go on a thonsand 
years and never meet with their like. Beanti- 
ful !~Ha—ha—ha—ha-ha!’ = 

‘“ Sir, we had just passed Mother Red-cap’s, 
when Arbuthinot’s coachman drew. Ps and 
took in the very man just mentioned—no 
less than the Dean himself, The. Doctor's 
chariot was. an hundred yards before ours, 
when Mister Pope has! is coachman to 
join. We knew Doctor Swift's figure at that 
distance. As soon as we were ab of the 
Doctor's vehicle, Swift put, his out, and 
without regarding our salutation of ‘How 
d’ye do, Mister Dean?’ called .out, ‘ Two, to 
one to your shilling; Pope!’ .. 


“<T am yours, Sir replied Pope~ 
‘Done!’ re y pot darin aly yl Sy 
Dean, whose humour he w by 


an enquiry of what the wager might. he, t. 
“ baie friend A-a-ron?’ lengthey- 

ing the word—* Wilt thou wager? , 

—‘ With great pleasure, Mister Dean, . said 

I. ‘Ab, that will be a to, Feng 

said he. ‘ Friend Alek is six ric 

apprehension than two. 4¢conds. 

what is the subject of i? 

who now thought it re 





to know. 
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:“¢@o look!’ replied Swift, putting up the 
glass, and off they drove. _T, 
“<< Tf Twas not intimately acquainted with 
that wonderful man,’ said Pope, ‘I should 
declare he was bereft of his wits. Now I 
cannot divine what he is about; perhaps 
I shall not discover for a week to come. But 
one must bear with his humour.’ When the 
Doctor’s chariot stopped at the bottom of 
Haverstock Hill, ey Doctor Swift threw in 
a card, on which was written in pencil, Two 
to one Sir Dicky Dawdle is not 3 accompany- 
ing the communication with one of the most 
expressive smiles that ever lighted the coun- 
tenance of man. ‘ Well, what say you, Sirs?’ 
Pope shook his head, raised his hands and 
smiled. 

“¢ Your shilling’s not worth a groat,’ said 
Swift— Suave est magno, tollere acervo,’ 

“<¢What are you going to call on Sir 
Richard Steele?’ said Aaron Hill. ‘ We are,’ 
said Pope ; ‘and-as the Dean says, I have 
lost my wager, that’s certain,’ 

“The chariots drew. up to Sir Richard’s 
front gate, and we alighted. ‘Is your master 
at home ?’ said the Dean. ‘I don’t know— 
V’ll—Pl_see—I'll enquire,’ said the man 


hesitatingly. 

“¢T don’t know—l’lI—I’ll see—I’ll en- 
quire,’-echoed Swift. ‘ What, man, do you 
mean? Do you dare to take me fora bum- 
bailiff? Does that venerable gentleman,’ 
(pointing at Doctor Arbuthnot) ‘ does he 
look like Doctor Richard Roe?’ biting his 
lips and knitting his brow ; ‘ or he,’ (pointing 
to Pope) like Mister John Doe? Or does that 
portly, courtly-looking gentleman bear the 
appearance of a journeyman catch-pole, you 
stammering- blockhead! I ask- yon in the 
valgar tongue, Js—your— master —Sir— 
Riehard—Stecle—at—-home ?* 
‘**Yes-—no—that is I will enquire—he 
May, or he: may not, Sir. Upon my word, 

ir, you take me at a non-plush.’ 

“*Non-plush—humph! Well then, Mister 
Non-plush, do you,’ taking out his card, and 
collecting ours—‘do you, Mister Non-plush, 
or Non-blush, for you have rubbed :your face 
with the brass pestle this morning betimes— 
do you take ‘these to your master. Non- 
plush! pox take the man, what next, your 
worships !’ 

» *** Show the gentlemen up,’ said Sir 
Richard from the top of the stairs. ‘Ah, 
my dear Dean !—What my worthy Doctor! 
—Mister 3, I am rejoiced to see you 
—what, that is kind—Aye, and Mister Aaron 
Hill too! But hey, what brought you so 
soon? ener I am the more obliged. A fine 
day this. I should presume there will be a 
‘full meeting to-day.’ 

hat brought us so soon! Zounds!’ 
said Swift—* Why, man, dost know the time 
0’ day? Soon, forsooth!’ 

“Time?” replied Steele, in a sort of 
reverie—* No, not exactly,” going to the fire- 

lace to look at his watch, which as it proved 

id not been wound up the preceding night 
—* No; not ex—ex—’ when opening the case- 
ment, he called, * Hallo, you carter!’ to 2 
fellow driving a load of manure up the hill— 
. what's the time 0’ day?’ 

_ sy ?’ said the fellow, who happened 
to be a wag—‘ Time for yon to get shaved. 
Doan't ye’ know the dinner be waiting, hey, 
= 6° ahi ! Here, » my’ friend,’ 
said’ the Dean— stop, bere! a shilling for 


ats 


ing what to make of it; when the Dean said, 
* Come, Sandy, down with your silver—you 
see [have won ;’ when Mister Pope, smiling, 
paid the Dean, who, after exchanging two or 
three jokes with the countryman, threw the 
shilling to him, who, dexterously catching it 
in his hat, carried on the humour by wishing 
the larned gentlemen all a good stomach for 
the dainty guttling match. 

*** Deuce take it!’ said Sir Richard, sort- 
ing his papers, which appeared all confusion 
—all out of sort like himself—‘ Deuce take 
it! Here am I knowing not how the world 
wags—insulated from mankind. - Here, you 
Sir!’ calling to his man, ‘ go and enquire the 
hour; and hark ye, bring a barber in your 
hand. God bless you, Sir,’ said he to the 
Dean, not yet awakened from his reverie, 
‘Iam obliged to send half a mile to know 
what it is o’clock !’ 

“‘The man, no conjuror it should seem, 
was going to make the enquiry, when the 
Dean calling from the window, ‘ Here, you 
Sir!’ and holding his.watch, desired Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and myself to do the like, bid the 
man come up, ‘ Now,” said he, ‘ look, tell 
your master the time of day. —‘ Five minutes 
past three, Sir,’ said the man. ‘ Yes,’ said 
the Dean, ‘ I dare say you are not a little 
surprised to find that we four bum-bailiffs had 
so many gold watches among us. Fie, fie, 
Sir Richard ! how can you, who set up for a 
corrector of morals, teach that looby to tell 
lies?’ 

‘*¢ T_who—what ? I teach him falsehoods ? 
I do not understand you, my reverend friend.’ 

“* Why, Dick, how can you be so wanting 
in grace?’ replied the: Dean. ‘ Your man, 
with a face of brass, told us he did not know 
whether you were at home, ‘or whether you 
were not.’ ' 

‘* ¢ Pho, pho, my dear Dean, that is no lie!’ 
said Steele with gaiety—‘ Every gentleman 
understands that.’ 

‘¢ «That may be,’ retorted Swift very dryly ; 
then assuming asevere manner— But, Master 
Steele, he is no gentleman that. puts it io 
practice. "Tis an excuse for idleness, for 
want of system, for want of virtue, for want, 
moreover of that, which all you scribbling 
moralists stand in need of—Shall I tell you 
what?’ 

*** Yes, my friend,’ said Steele, with the 
utmost humility amidst this ungentle admoni- 
tion—good-tempered sonl! 

*¢¢ Common decency,’ said Swift. ‘ Sir, 
your studious men are a set of selfish cox- 
combs, who think, forsooth, because they 
have a sprinkling more of wit than their 
neighbours, every good man’s convenience is 
to give place to theirs. Is it notso, Ar- 
buthnot?’ 

«Yea, verily is it!’ answered the Doctor 
with malicious waggery, to make the matter 
worse. ‘I do think your scribbling moralists 
are the most immoral dogs—yea, trom Grub- 
street all the way to Twickenham!’ Pope 
smiled, and bowed. 

“*Thank you, Doctor,’ said Swift, main- 
taining his gravity. ‘He, the scape-grace, 
who disregards his engagements, is a selfish 
wretch ; such a one. yiclds not another his 
due: Ergo, he is cater-cousin to a thief. Now 
add to this the other crime!' Ont upon it, Sir 
Dicky Dawdle! Take physic of the Doctor 
here, and repent ye, or he and Pope, and 
that other virtnous man besides myself, must 
‘tura’ our backs upon you, friend Richard, 





you. Whip the fellow, he deserves a prize 
for his roguery.’ The carter stood, not know- 


and hold no more tattle with the moralizing 
Tatier.’ Then suddenly changing his coun- 


ce 
tenance, and casting his. eye ‘over the con. 
fusion of Sir Richard’s papers, he enquired, 
‘ Well, what art about? .What’s on the anvil 
now, hey, Dick? What brought you out here 
in this cnt-throat region? I could not go to 
bed here with that Papish hill there as my 
back-door neighbour—Would you, Sandy ?’ 
looking significantly at Pope. ‘ Dick, dost 
never see the ghost of old Sir Edmonbury 
Godfrey in the witching time of night ?’ 
© ¢ What brought me here?’ said poor Steele 
with a heavy sigh, folding his arms, and 
smiling in poe! ta 3 Alas ! ¢ Tirer le diable par la 
queue ! 
“<T'll tell you what, friend Richard,’ said 
the Dean, gravely shaking his head, ‘ Dun. 
dodger thow hast been too long; better play 


perchance may lay hold of you by the tail!’ 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
‘ Paris, Nov, 27, 1822. 
Nine thousand francs have been given to 
M. Joumet for his two tragedies, Saiil and 
Clytemnestre. Ponthieu, the bookseller, is the 
purchaser. Clytemnestre reads exceedingly 


characters, with some exception, are strongly 
marked and have a sort of antique colouring. 
There ,is, unfortunately, a certain confusion 
in the arrangement of the whole. Saul is 
dreadfully inferior: the conception of this 
piece is altogether absurd. The interest of 
the spectator is entirely directed towards 
Saul, and the king does nothing but blas- 
pheme. A dozen representations will pro- 
bably be the extent of the run of this strange 
production; which contains, however, some 
very fine passages: for instance, the prayer 
of David for the unhappy Saul is beautiful; 
you will judge by the following verses: 
Seigneur, viens stparer le pécheur de son crime ; 
Assez de ce géant tu courbas la hauteur ; 

Tu frappas le triomphateur, 

Reléve, 6 mon Dieu, la victime ; 
Elle a cri¢ vers toi du fond de ses douleurs. 
Méme en nous punissant tu nous chéris encore. 
Léve toi sur Saiil comme une douce aurore 
Et dis lui j’ai compté tes pleurs. 
Que son Ame renouvelée 
Du fond des tombeaux rappelée, 
Se réveille en ton sein pour des jours de bonheur. 
Grace, Dieu tout puissant, que nos larmes ]’obtien- 

nent ; 

La colombe a besoin des airs que la soutiennent 
Notre 4me a besoin du Seigneur. 


Love and Ambition, the new comedy in 
five acts, by M. Riboutté, has obtained what 
we call wn succés d’amis. M. Riboutté, you 
must know, possesses a large fortune, and 
only works for the theatre. as an ame‘eur. 
The wags say, that on Change he passes for a 
first-rate writer, and at the theatre for a most 
lucky speculator. He wrote some time since 
L’ Assemblée de Famille, which was most enthu- 
siastically applanded ; but, unfortunately, it 
was discovered that the wealthy author had 
bought almost all the tickets on the first per- 
formance, and had distributed them among 
his friends. Anxious to render his success 
complete, he endeavoured to secure the press, 
and especially the suffrages of Geoffrvi ; and 
accordingly made him a present of a.superb 
tureen in silver, surmounted by 2 phenix 
spreading its wings. Alas! the article of an 
unamiable journalist began with these words: 
‘© A good comedy is now-a-day a most rare 
bird, and M. Riboutté has just produced a 





chet-d’ceuvre.” L’amour et I’ Ambition has con- 


no longer at Devil-dodging, or the Old Serpeut, 


well; the style is pure and brilliant, and the 
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a an 
firmed the publicm.the opinion, that M. R. 
would do well to content himself with figuring 
well at the bourse. 

It seems that the misunderstanding be- 
tween Talma and the Government is acco- 
modated. Talma sets out for Brussels on the 
6th of December; he is to pass three months 
there and then to return to Paris. Each year 
he is to pass three months at Brussels, on an 
engagement with the King of Holland, who 
has promised him 40,000 francs per season, 
and a pension of 8,000 from the period of 
retirement from public life. 

Valentine de Milun, a new opera by M.Bouilly, 
the music posthumous, by M. Méhual, is to be 

rformed to-morrow. I was present at the 
rehearsal ; the music is very beautiful, but 
the poem very feeble. All the composers 

aid a tribute of respect to the memory of 
if. Méhul, by attending this rehearsal in full 
mourning. 

Le Corrupteur, a comedy in verse, by M, Le- 
mercier, has been performed at the second 
Théatre Francais, and gave rise to a partial 
engagement among the critics. 

The Calembourg Makers announce that the 
Archers are in pursuit of the celebrated La- 
font, with orders to bring him back au violin. 
’ The fifth volume of the Rédeur Francais, ou les 
Meurs du jour, has eas M. de Reugemont 

ouy for his model, and his 


Hermite de la Chausséed’ Antin, There are in this 
volume two beautiful stories. L’ Ecaillére, et 
Jeanne ou la paysanne de Gournay. The satires are 
just, and the portraits striking. The original of 
the following sketch is known by every body. 
“ There are some people'so happily formed, 
that they disguise to themselves, most com- 
pletely, the disagreeables and degradations of 
their own situation. I knew one of ‘the En- 
peror Napoleon’s Chambelans, who boasted 
continually of his independence, and at the 
same time related all the proofs of his slavery. 
‘I knowno situation so independent as mine,’ 
said he, ‘ I have 100,000 livres de rentes, and 
never was property more free or more secure. 
The Emperor desired to have me at his court ; 
I might have refused, but as I am independent 


1 accepted. Others would have asked for 


places, prefectures, embassies, &c. ; I love 
liberty, and took a brevet of chamberlain— 
nothing to do and free. Oh!. par exemple, 
nobody in the world is so free: at six o'clock 
in the morning, my carriage takes me to the 
Tuilleries ; but I love to rise early, it does 
me-good—I breathe the pure morning air. 
We remain there in an anti-chamber till his 
Majesty calls us. We talk, joke, laugh—con- 


. versation is one of my greatest enjoyments. It 


is sometimes eleven when they ring for break- 
fast, and often one has not au idea how the time 
has passed ; it passes so quickly when one is 

ed,. Weare abont ten minutes at table, 
—that suits me exactly, for [ like to eat fast. 
After breakfast we return to our post. . Two 
o'clock strikes, we-follow the Emperor to the 
council :*thank God, we do not enter, for 
with my independent spirit I could not en- 
dure politics. Towards five I leave the chd- 
teau (if I have no particular aged bass dine at 
my hotel; for I cannot bear to be confined ; 
only I return to the chateau, to accompany 
the Emperor to his box at the Spectacle. We 
stand generally,—and I like that mach—one 
is. more at one’s ease, and can see the actors 
better. The Emperor returns—I accompany 
him,—but in my carriage, which waits for me 


at the gate of the chateau till the Emperor 


goes to bed, which is never later than two in 





the morning. Some persons would be incom- 
moded by, this; but [ like it:_since I have 
been chamberlain I have been accustomed to 
sit up late, and I find it agrees with me re- 
markably. In a word, an independent man 
does as he chooses, and only accepts places 
that are agreeable. When I think of those 
poor devils of ministers who are forced to 
work seven or eight hours a day—to give 

ublic audiences twice or thrice a month, how 

congratulate myself on my ease, and ap- 
pland myself for my love of independence, 
and the care I have taken to preserve my 
liberty !°” 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—On Friday, Mr. Young 
and Mr. Kean: sustained the characters of 
Pierre and Jaffier. The performances were 
chiefly distinguished by the vigour and ani- 
mation thrown by the former into his part. 
The stimulus of competition warmed it into 
superior life, and the unbounded applause of 
the audience testified their feeling of the 
improvement. It is physically impossible 
that actors should always be in the same tone 
and spirits for their labours ; but itis clearly 
to be seen that when they do exert them- 
selves, they can often make a poor part good, 
and, always, a good part better than their 
usual style. It is thus that full Houses have 
an influence in producing fine acting; and 
that when the King, for instance, visits a 
Theatre, we are sure to see the play go off 
with unexampled eclat: and from all these 
things we gather that those who live to please, 
are‘not ‘invariably most anxious to please to 
tive. Jaffer is not suited to Mr. Kean. 

On Saturday, the lovers of Masie had a 
great treat in the Opéra of Guy Mannering, 
or rather in the vocal introductions with 
which the superb organ of Braham enriched 
it. With respect.to that which deserves no 
respect—the agfing, it was throughout very 
indifferent. A Mr. Rayner, from York, took 
the part of Dandie Dinmont, and though 
possessed of considerable abilities, he only 
proved to us, by acting a Yorkshireman rather 
than the Cumberland y » how much 
our poor old “ York was wanted.” Mr. Har- 
ley was not at hume in the Dominie; nor 
was Mrs. Glover, thongh good, the best of 
Meg Merrilies. Miss Povey sang most 
sweetly, and Mrs. Austin.did not lose ground 
—in the two lady-parts. A new Divertise- 
ment, called The Halt of the Curavan, very 
pleasantly filled up the time between Opera 
and Farce. The frame is well adapted to 
the exhibition of variety and character, as the 
pilgrims of several countries practise their 
national dances during the Halt ; and ofthis 
opportunity Mr. D’Egville has made so ex- 
cellent a use, that his Caravan is not likely 
to halt till it happily reaches the object of its 
travel. 

On Tuesday, Miss Clara Fisher astonished 
the natives in the Spoiled Child. Mr, Colman 
has written a letter disclaiming an imputa- 
tion thrown npon him in some of the news- 
papers, of being engaged in writing a piece, 
or pieces, for her peculiar exhibition. He 
protests that he is not, nor ever intended, to 
be. so employed for ‘this precocious little 
lady ;”’ and we dare say that all who esti- 
mate'as they ought the talents, the good 
sense, and the feelings of dramatic propriety, 
as well as.of what was due to the personal 
consideration of Mr. Colman, will acquit him 
of the charge. It is announced in the Bills, 





crea ie wham 
that Miss Clara is engaged to: perform 
child’s parts ; and this proof of the emg f 
judgment of the Managers has been justified, 
for on Thursday, a farce, called Old and Young, 
was produced, and afforded by far the best 
opportunity we have seen for the display of 
Miss Clara Fisher’s extraordinary talents. 
To frighten a rich and gouty bachelor grand- 
uncle (Terry) from a newly taken up passion 
for children, which induces him to recall a 
banished nephew and his reported family. of 
nine boys and a girl, while there is de facto 
but one danghter (Clara Fisher) to gratify 
this predilection, she assumes the appear- 
ance of three brothers—Hector, a. noisy 
pseudo soldier, Gobbleton, an infant glutton, 
and Foppington, a child-exquisite.. Under 
these forms she effectually. disgusts the old 
gentleman, who thinks himself blessed in the 
end to have but one girl, instead of the nu- 
merous tribe on which he had set his heart. 
The whole thing is well contrived; the 
childish tricks and. matter natural; and the 
dialogue very lively, The little , Fisher. per- 
forms surprisingly; all her assumptions are 
good ; but her gourmand quite a Mathews in 
miniature. Terry gives a perfect picture of 
the old man—a sketch with all the force and 
truth of a finished portrait. Knight and 
Mrs. Orger, as domestics, also ally them- 
selves to the humour of the piece ; and the 
whole is such a laughable jeu-d’esprit as not 
only to reconcile us to :Lilliputianm prodigies, 
but to amuse us highly, as we are sure it will 
the public for a long while. 


Covent Garpen.—On Tuesday, Maid Ma- 
rian, of whom we have spoken as from time to 
time postponed till she was almost an oldMaid, 
came forth in Opera; the music by Bishop, 
the dialogue, principally adapted ‘from Mr. 
Peacock’s lively tale, and a little from Tyan- 
hoe, by Mr. Planché. The songs are partly 
old, partly original ; which might also be said 
of the airs to which they are set, only that 
there is so very little of the latter qualit 
perceptible, r. Bishop really sports wi 
his fame. Great expectations were excited 
by bruits of the excellence of this composi- 
tion, and, like Fine Ear in the Fairy tale, we 
laid our /ugs in the best possible direction to 
catch the minutest sounds, Had it not been 
for the little fashionable buz of the dress 
boxes, which always prevails more or less 
among genteel people (less when nothing of 
interest is going on, and more when there is 
any thing agreeanle to be listened to)we think 
we could have heard the grass grow, if the 
crowds who now happily tramp into Covent 
Garden, had not precluded the chance‘ of 
growth in that garden horror. The general 
effect of the music upon us resembled that 
produced by “ Rest thee, Babe, Rest Thee,” 
on Harry Bertram. The strains were familiar 
to the sense; and though there’ were, no 
doubt, many new and delightful combinations, 
still the impression was “ this, or something 
very like this, we have heard before.” Po- 
tatoes are excellent; but potatoes and salt 
for breakfast—potatoes and butter for dinner 
—and even the change to mas! atoes 
and milk for supper, is too much of a good 
thing, and the most mealy-mout tin 
existence would complain of the everlasting 
root. Thus we, who are not prone to cen- 
sure, earnestly beg and entreat Mr: Bishep 
to allow his invention a share with his taste 
in composing, and rather to tune the discords 
of a brass candlestick-turning into harmony, 





than cloy us with the same endless sweets. 
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A bit of Ffandel is well oecasionally, as in this 
's but a Bishop tedaslated 80 often, 
agh generally for ‘the better in polemics, 
é ‘for the worse in chromaticks. 
Me ] Schon” ee we ponte Aa ve 
ve \ al; to make 
has tralg satd fat thet the Note Episeopari 
‘Reading exceptions to what we have 
Stated, are che by oe in eoee eam) 
‘earm: ne, Isaacs, and Goulden, 







‘© With ha we merrily sweep ;” 
Song, Miss » “Let * seek the yellow 
Shore,” (though nearly allied to ‘Bid me 

seit bx ray Robin and Marian 


a sestette, in the $d Act ; and a ballad, 
O well do I remember,’ by Pearman. These 
are afine production but we.cannot praise 
a ura in the $d'Act, by Miss Tree—it is 
thin and upmeaning. By the same Lady the 
first of her ballads, “* A’ Damsel stood,” has 
not a character or note of ballad belonging 


to it. Another air is alniost a variation of 
“He loves and he rides away ;” and, as we 
have meiitioned, another piece (end of Act 1.) 


is a ition of Handel;—yet with all 
these. eritveal objections the Opera is cer- 
taiitly very pleasing.* Miss Tree san 
gly ; her upper and lower notes are 
site’ ; in her middle tones she is not so 
erfect. Agee firm- pias = within 
compass, and co tly effective in 
what he had to do, Miss Love treated us 
with a few beautifol deep tones in a Glee 
and Choris ; and the Glee Singers, together 
with Master Longhurst, executed the har- 


moni ieces with richness and skill. 
™Orthe f 


"performance of the Opera we have 
not much tosay, Altogether it goes off rather 
flatly, as there is no point or denouement of 
por at i tance aimed at; and though 

ach ‘scene pleases separately, we feel tlie 
want’ of an object to interest us in the de- 
velopement of the whole. Mr. C. Kemble 
makes Friar Tack a prominent and most 
smentng perso age; it is the soul of the 
Drama, and full of merriment and drollery. 
The novelty of seeing this admirable Trage- 

ian ahd most accomplished Gentleman which 
the boasts for genteel Comedy, in a 


‘actet so different, gave great delight. 
Mr. nm seemed to us to mistake the part 
of the old Baron ; hé was in the most arti- 
ficial passions we ever witnessed, and neither 
natural nor testy enough. Mr. Abbott had 
too little to do as Robin Hood. Little John 
is made more of a butt than an archer ; and 
the gormandizing Friar is ably represented 
by Keeley. The és, whether epicene or 


.. otheFwise, acquitted themselves well; and 


the Kings and Kuights wore splendid ar- 

Z The scenery is very beautiful: a 

M oonlight is an exquisite first-rate picture ; 

and the Hail in Nottingham Castle a mag- 

nificent achievement. 

Convict has chan its name to the 

doeuet (one of mare Cie dignity,) and 

} announced at Covent Garden tor Wediies- 
day. The brant lies on Miss'F. H. Kelly. 


~The Christmas P: amines at both theatres 
are, a8 ugu edie to be clever and 
magnificent. i reen Room report be true, 


ps > our children, and our children’s 








-|sorrow. This coincides exactly with the con- 


VARIETICS. . 


The School of Medicine was shut by au- 
thority last week in Paris, in consequence of 
disorderly conduct among the stadents. 

The Opera of-Hermanstadt, by Mr. Di- 
mond, with new music by Braham, ‘ke, 
and Bochsa, is spoken of as a reyival at 
Drury Lane. 

New Cure of Insanity.—At Suederkoeping, in 
Sweden, a day-labourer, in a fit of passion, 
struck with an axc his lunatic step-daughter. 
The blow was not mortal, but the girl fell into 
a state of insensibility. On her coming ty 
herself, after a considerable time had elapsed, 
it appeared, to the astonishment of every body, that 
she had recovered her understanding ! 

A Letter fallen from Heaven, — Innumerabic 
eopies of a letter, said to have fallen from 
Heaven, in which very strange events are 
predicted, are circulated in the villages of 
Dauphiné. A circumstantial account is given 
of the last coming of our Saviour in the year 
1830! But the strangest thing is, that it has 
the signatures of two respectable persons, a 
Vicar General and a Civil Officer, who attest 
the truth of this absurd composition. It is 
hoped, however, that the two signatures are 
forgeries. 

Pun legal.—A short time before the removal 
of the Irish Courts to their present splendid 
buildings, one of the walls of the old Court- 
house .was in a very tottering condition. 
While a law argument was going on one day 
in fall Court, this assumed so dangerous an 
appearance as to check the proceedings for 
a short time; during which a young Wag at 
the Bar addressed the Court, saying, ‘* My 
Lord, I move for an injunction to stay the pro- 
ceedings of that wall.”—‘‘There is no need, 
— Curran)— a temporary bar will be 
sufficient.” 

An Irish lawyer pleading in an appeal case 
before Lord Loughborough in the Honse. of 
Lords, quoted an opinion of his Lordship’s 
when he sat in Common Pleas, ‘It was 
held so and so, (he observed) by an au- 
thority which every body must respect—my 
Lord Loughborough,” sounding, as usval.in 
Ireland, the gh of Lough with a strong gut- 
tural. ‘I thank you for the compliment, 
Sir, (replied the Chancellor ;) but you should 
call me Lufborough, for you know we always 
sound gh in English like a double eff.”— 
**E am obliged to your Lordship, (said the 
Barrister) for the correction, and shail pro- 
ceed with my argument.. The three pluffs 
(ploughs) in question——’’—“‘ Ah, (cried the 

ancellor) I see there is no rule without an 
exception—Go on, Sir.” 





Str,—The third line of Whetstone’s. re- 
membrance of George Gascoigne, is thus ex- 
hibited in Chalmers’. edition of the Poets, 
London 1810. To give the context, I quote 
the two first lines with it: 
And is there none, wil help to tel my tale, 
Who (ah) in health, a thousand plaints have shone ? 
Teeles all men joy? t& no ma skil of bale? 

Vol. 2. p. 457. 
On which Mr Chalmers remarks, ‘* r suspect 
some inaccuracy in transcribing this line.” It 
is pretty obvious that inaccuracy must exist, 
asthe line is perfectly unintelligible in this 
a I saggest— 
Feelé all men joy? can no man skil of bale ? 
ie. has no man knowledge (or sense) of 





mr ‘ text; and the an aL ‘be usllzi-cnn 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
a , 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

The following are the subjects discussed j 
the forthcoming Number of the Edinbursh 
Review: Simond’s Switzerland—Vaccinatic 
and Amalpos —Rracebridgs Hall—Darham 
Case-Cleri¢al Abuses—Mr,. Canning and 
Reform — French Poetry—The Bishop of 
Peterborough and his Clergy—W ordsworth’s 

our—Bishop of London’s Charge—Parti- 
tions, &c. &c. 

Sir William Gell hasin the press, A Narra- 
tive of a Tour through the Morea, giving an 
account of the present state of that Peninsula 
andits inhabitants. In 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated 
by Plates and Wood-cuts. 

The Loves of the Angels, and Benger’s 
Mary Queen of Scots, are expected to ap- 
pear about the 20th of the present month. 

Early in January is announced, in an 8yo. 

volume, Travels in Ireland in the year 18 
exhibiting Sketches of the Moral, Physical, 
and Political state of that country ; with re- 
flections on the best means of improving its 
condition. By Thamas Reid, Author of Two 
Voyages to New South Wales, &c. 
Those who scourge others, must expect 
the whip in turn. The announcement of a 
poem in the Beppo style is circulated, en- 
titled Falearo, or the Neapolitan Libertine; 
said to be directed against the singular ad- 
ventures and not admired conduct of a cele- 
brated individual at present on the continent. 
Engravings.—There is a Woik published in 
Paris consisting of seventeen QOatline Ea- 
gtavings trom the Last Judgment of M. An- 
gelo.; and asthe Works of this great man are 
so little known in England, we would suggest 
the probable success of a similar Work in 
London. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
NOVEMBER. | Thermometer.; Barometer; 
Thursday ...21 | from 42 to 52 | 29°50 to 29°72 
Friday ... ..22| from 37 to 52 | 29°77 to 29°56 
Saturday . ..23/| from 40 to 50} 29°51 to 29°59 
Sunday ....24| from 40 to 52 | 29°78 to 29°65 
Monday....25 | from 42 to 53 | 29°48 to 29-42 
Tuesday ...26| from 44 to 55 | 29°46 to 29°49 
Wednesday 27 | from 39 to 50 | 29°50 to 29°64 
’ Rain fallen ,875 of aninch. ° 
Thursday. . .. 28) from 34 to 44) 29-38 to 20°16 
Friday. ....29) from 32 to 43 | 29°36 to 20°19 
Saturday . ..30) from 29 to,45 | 29°29 to 29:40 
Sunday Dec. 1) from 34 to 48} 29°32 to 28°93 
Monday. .... 2) from 33, to 42| 29°00 to 29°03 
Tuesday .... 3)from, 30 to 40 | 29°18 to 29:47 
Wednesday . 4j from 28 to 44| 29°51 to 29°34 

Prevailing Wind SW. the weather clondy and 
clear alternately. 

Rain fallen, L inch and ,3 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Joun ADAMS. 








W. B. C—e’s feeling Poem to B. Barton is, we 
Tegret to say, toolong for us jnst now, when such a 
flood of new works demand room in our margins. 

The. Gleaner is alway come. His directions shall 
be attended to forthwith, 

on is thanked for his letter from “The Rajns 

of bebes.” We are glad to ‘have such famous heads 
to help us; but Mr. Wilson's ‘scep'itisin as to 
bones ning bean fognd in the Byraesio 6h Ce me Ps 
was so tely set to rest in, own Revie 

. need nof call in the also Coudlusive tedtimony of 

zoui. 
*,* Several papers intended for the present Namber 
are from necessity postponed tilk next week. 














Brate Ws nouz last, in the notice of Sir, T, i. 
| effected ;—l, aor the Rings 1 8. tr keeping. 
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Counceted bs ip ra ‘and the Arts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

Subscribers to the Print from Mr. 

*' Picture of “ Our Saviour Healing the Sick 

in the Temple” who have not Cnty received their 

iis, may receive them upon Payment of the 

r of their Subscriptions at the British Instita- 

“Pail Mall, daily, between the hours of Eleven 
a 





Works of Canova.—Part I. of A 
GERIES of ENGRAVINGS in OUTLINE, 
HENRY MOSES; of the Works of ANTONIO 
CANOVA, in Sculpture and elling, with Descrip- 
tions from the Italian of the Countess Albrizzi. For 
some time previous to the death of this great Sculptor, 
ious had been making for presenting to the 
i¢ a Series of Outline Engravings of his unrivalled 


compositions. ¥ 

Tuis Work will be published Monthly, in Imperial 8vo. 
price 48.; Imperial 4to. price 6s.; and 50 Copies hea 
will be ‘taken off'on India Paper, price Ws. 6d. Eac 
Part will contain five Engravings, with Letier-press 
destriptions. Specimens of the Engravings in Part If. 
may be seen, and Prospectuses of the Work had af 
the Publisher, Septimus Prowett, 269, Strand, opposite 
Arandel-ztreet. 

Just pablished, price, on India Paper, Ss. 5 
CANON A: a Lithographic Portrait of this 
inimitable Sculptor, pourtraying the most correct 

and animated Likeness of one whose name will be 
handed down to posterity as the greatest of the Age, 
and whose Works have proved an inestimable trea- 
sure to his Contemporaries in every branch of the Fine 
Ariz. This Portrait is drawa on Stone, by M. Gauci, 
Esq. and is equal, if not superior, to those of the late 
Marquis of Londonderry and Mr, Canning, both of 
which have given. such general satisiaction with re- 


ect to the Likenesses, and as L r 
Published by WN. Chater & Co. Lithographers, 33, 
Fleet-street ; and may be had of all respectable Print 
and Booksellers in the Kingdom. . 


AN FLUTE.—Mnr. Rupatt begs to 
acknowledge the Patronage with which his Flutes 
dave been honoured, and takes the opportunity of an- 
nouncing, that, in consequence of the increasing de- 
them, he has taken into Partnership an emi- 
went Flute Manufacturer, Mr. Rose, late of Edinburgh. 
The Flutes hitherto made by Mr. Rudall have been 
ished for volume of tone, mellow, vocal, and 
it; with equality of power, pa of intona- 
tion; and facility of blowing. Mr. Rudall is neverthe- 
less persuaded that his own experience and ‘practical 
knowledge, united to the skill and superior workman- 
ship of his Partner, will enable them to improve upon 
allthese qualities, and bring the instrament to a higher 
of perfection than it has hitherto attained. 
Fiates will hear the names, “ Rudall & Rose, 
No. 7, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden,” where Mr. 
Rudall will be most happy to see his Pupils and Friends, 
Folio, 25s. 
gix New Coloured Plates —I. General 
View of the Site‘of Thebes—I1. The Mode in which 
the Colossal Head of Young Memnon (now in the Bri- 
tish Museum) was taken from Thebes by G. Belzoni, 
in the year 1816—II1. ‘Zodiac taken from the Ceiling 
of the great Vaulted Hall in the Tomb, supposed to be 
that of Psammis at Thebes—IV. View of the Ruins 
of Ombos and adjacent Country —V. Architectaral 
View of the Ruins of Ombos—VI. Interior View of the 
Ti in the Island of Philw. Illustrative of the 
h tions of G. BELZONI in Egypt 


Nubia, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


RAMONE SST ERO SONI 2k 
In the Press, and will be published in December, 
T E CONFEDERATES. A Story. 

“ 

















and 


In 3 vols. 12mo. price 2ls. 
are thoughts that have transfix’d my heart, 
And otfen (ia She speegil ccpenemine) 
de my cold passion stand upon my 
eee of dew pnastiif cake of ice.-—B. Jonson. 
nted for T. Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


In the and speedily will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. 
rPRAVELS in IRELAND, in the Year 
* Te22, exhibiting brief Sketches of the Mosel, Phy- 
sical, anid Political State of the Country; with Keflec- 
tions on the best Means of ky Condition. 
r IOMAS REL 





Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in Londo 
BS, of te opal Colts of Surfers ix Landen, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 
's to New seat Wales and: Yan Die- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES | LETTRES. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 74,| 
~ ‘will be publishe@next Week. § ~ «-* 


Printed for Longman Hi Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; and A. Constable & Co. Edinbutgh. , 


MONTEZUMA, a DORE and other 





* Poems, By ST. JOHN DORSET. The Publica- 
tion of this Book is deferred to the Ist January 1823. 


Next Week will be published, in 1 yol. .Syo. 
Hustrated by Plates 
JOURNAL of A HORTICULTURAL 
TOUR through Flanders, Holland, and the North 
of France. Bya Deputation of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. 
Printed for Lon, , Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London ; and Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


s ECO ND SERIE in 3 vols. Svo. 36s, 


LITERATURE, consisting of Researches in Lite- 
rary, Biographical, and Political History—of Critical 
and Philosophical Inquiri d of Secret History. 

By 1. D'ISRABLI, Esq. 
At the same time will be published, the Seventh Edi- 
tion of the First Series, 5 vols. Post 8vo. 35s. 
Printing for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Nupoteon's Great Work. 

Preparing for Pablication, in French and English, by 
Colburn & Co, Conduit-street ; and Bossange & Co. 
Great Marlborough-street, 

MEMOIRS ot the HISTORY of FRANCE, 

during the REIGN of NAPOLEON, Dictated 
by the Emperor, at St. Helena, to his Aides-de-Camp, 

Counts Montholon, Bertrand, Gourgaud, &c. and 

peices from the Original Manuscripts, corrected 

y Himself. 

During the last seven years mach has been written 
relative to Napoleon. Every one has thonght proper 
to pass judgment on the pri of St. Helena ; states- 
men, Soldiers, authors, of all nations, have seized the 
historic pen; every body has spoken—except the man 
who has been the subject of so much discussion! At 
length he breaks silence—and in the most solemn man- 
ner,—from the tomb in which he lies, he appeals to the 
snigmeat of posterity, k 

hen he signed his abdication at Fontainebleau, he 
he said to the remains of his veteran battalions, “ J will 
record the deeds we have performed together.” But 

scarcely had he artived at the Isle of Elba, when a 

new project engrossed his ardent mind: he began to 

meditate the 2uth of March! Itwas at St. Helena that 
he found means to fulfil his promise given at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

‘Yoo active to delay for an instant the execution of 
a project on which he had determined, he did not even 
wait until be arrived at the rock of exile ; on board the 
vessel which cartied him thither he commenced his 
memoirs. He made them his constant occupation, and 
to enumerate the labours he bestowed upon them, 
would be to write the history of his life at St. Helena. 
He employed the six years of his captivity in recording 
the events of the twenty years of his political life 
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. Just published; by Be J. , ; 
‘18, St. Peat Pb hae 
ELEMENTS of THOUGHT; or, First 


‘Lessons in the beret pew | of the Mind: inclu 
Familiar Explanations of the Wiese Smpabyia-on Sute 
yi telating to the Intellectual Powers. By ISAAC 

'AYLOR, _ 12mo. ‘Price 4s. Gd. ‘ 
en hee + : Dialogues oe ro soe Nap b 
‘opper-plate Engravings. sete Autho 
of Bsop in Rhyme, Ralph Richards, y y ic e 3s. 1a 

gens 





‘ew Novel.—Just published, price Zils. in boards, ~ 
[NT IT ODD ?—A Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
By MARMADUKE MERRYWGHISTLE. 
Certainly the Novel before ns is many degrees 
Above the hundred of common-place prodestiens whith 
daily, almost hourly, issue from the press; and de- 
serves the somewhat lengthened notice we have be- 

Upon it, in consideration of its very effort to be 
attractive.”—Montbly a ei: Sept, b 
Printed for G.& W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria lane. 
Just published, price 5s. _ 
D°N CARLOS, a Tragedy. Translated 
and rendered into Verse from the German of 
Schiller, and adapted for the English Stage. 
“ Phis age will not mature such sentiments; 
I live the being of an age to come ; 
Ho = queer: takes #9 i me?” 
ndon: Printed and pul - Reynolds. 
137, Oxford-street. 5 dutch. P 








A Magazine tn French. 
On the Ist of Dec. was published No. 7, price ls. 6d. 


(to be continued Monthly) of 


LE MUSEE des Variétés Littéraires. 
bs oe ~~ —— —~ a based A lisant sovvent 
ceux qui ont bien écrit.”——' mére escrira 
hetars 4 sa fille.” bse ¥ 
London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, ° 
*,* Le Musée contains Memoirs of. distinguished 
Men; Miscellaneous Essays ; Bagatelles ; Poetr ;, and 
Literary and Scientific Notices ; and is the only Perio- 
dical Work in the French Language that can with pro- 
prey be a in the hands of young persons. . 
N.B. The First Volume may now be had complete 
price 10s. Gd. sewed. P 


~ BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
[SABELLA, 3 "we rice 24s, 
a Novel. By the Author of 
“ Rh ” ee. ae.?? oy 4 
ist re ni Plain Sense,” anid “ Things by their 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Canduit-street. 
in Svo. price lds, bas. 
FIFTEEN YEARS in INDIA; or Sketches 
of a Soldier's Life. Being an Attempt to @ 
Persons and Things in various Parts of . Hin, n. 
ae oe Journal of an OFFICER in His Majesty’s 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 








Like ‘Cesar and’Frederick, he wished to leave behind 
him a monument which might endure for ages, 

He seldom wrote with his own hand; he was impa- 
tient at the tedious pen which refused to follow the ra- 
Pidity of his thouzhts. « He dictated to those who were 
about him, and they were obliged to accustom them- 
selves to write with the celerity of speech. They 
often found it difficult to transcribe rie key night, 
what he had dictated to them in the day. The copies 
thas made, Napoleon revised in his closet, correcting 
them with his ownhand, ‘These ee entirely 
covered with his writing, (a specimen of w ich may be 
seen at the Publishers) have been carefully preserved, 

ted a man 


In 12mo. 2d edition, revised and en). 6s. bd,» 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of 
"~- SCOTLAND, from the Inyasion of the Romans 
till the Union with England: with a Sw lementaty 
Narrative of the Rebellion in 1715 and i24b;t her 
with Sketches illustrative of the National Institu of 
the Scots, the’ progress of Education and Literature, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce. With Six 
Hundred Questions as Exercises. 

thieted 6 Sy Oa a fey se 

rin for Longman, Hurat, Kees, Orme, & Brown 

London; Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh ; and J. H. Bax- 





because nothing which comes from so cel 

will be indifferent in the eyes of posterity; and they 
constitute ‘such a proof of authenticity as cannot be 
¢alled@ in question. 








Dec. Ist was published, price 6s. 6d. 
THE PAMPHLETEER, No. XLI. con- 
taining—I. Reply to the Pamphlet (supposed offi- 
cial) on the State of the Nation in 1822—:1. ‘To Mr. 
W. Pitt; on his Apostasy from the Cause of Parliamen- 
tary Reform ; with a Proposal for a Constitutional Ke- 
form, founded on Property, and subversive of Oligar- 
chy and Ochlocracy—IIf. On Liberty, and Rights of 
Englishmen. By Basil Montaga, Esq.—IV. Sir H. 
Parnell's History of the Penal Laws against the Irish 
Catholics—V. Prof. Sandford’s Decision on the Oxf, 
and Edin. Controversy—VI. Rev. T. 8. Haghes on the 
}Cause of the ‘Greeks, Scio Massacre, &c.—VII. Mr, 
Barker’s Letter to Rev: T..S. Hughes on Do.—VIU, 
On the Police Report, with a Plan for suppressing 
Thieving, &¢.—1X. Mr. Canning’s yoy on Patlia- 
Keform—X. Mr. Lambton’s for Reform 

of Par' ent. ‘ 


ter, Dundee. 
In Svo. Price 14s. bds, 2d edit. greatly enl f 
AN ESSAY on the HISTORY of the ENG. 
LISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION 
from the Relea of eary VII. to the it time. 4 
y LORD JOHN RUS: [ 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom a be had, by the same ‘Author, 

The Life of William, Lord Russell, with some Ac- 
count of the Times in which he lived. The ‘Third fs: 
“3 = sree vo, ve ‘ : 

n Carlos, or Persecu! ,a +i = 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. Price 4s. td, comes” _— 
In 8vo. 5s. 6d. ‘An > 
ABRIDGMENT of PARADISE LOST. 
The pertpetith Ur ik Wane Bis J reldom 
“The perfection 0 
appreciated by the young; this- has been attri 


















= ‘with a Deseri f the present State 
ol that Coiba, IN Gye, Ma bds 





Sold: by Sherwood & Co.; Black, Kingsbu . 
bury, ie Alles; Snptia & Marshall ant ail otaer 


Jobnson to the want interest, those 
passages, therefore, which { selected for our ey 
Teadings, my purpose Was ta obviate this objection, by 
bringing before my family, in uninterrupted conn’ x4 
those parts which relate to the of our first 33 

id by ‘every ; ein its 
kind, which dia” not’ pon’ 
as rer portant orm ae 

Printed for John Murray, street) 
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In 1 vol. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 
THE CENTO ; 's deletion of ‘approved 
‘ u le 

Pe for John Royal Ex- 


: kant 
change; aod C. & 28 


THE LITERARY ‘GAZETTE; &@1) >". 


+ Dye 24 ‘edit. of 
por "E. LOS; 5, Papensersen. 


in * LORD i in TRUSSELL. 
gman, — ae Orme, & Brown. 





0. 4s. Gd. 
Ep RE BS! BRI DES TRAGEDY. 
By THO was LOVELL BEDDOES, 





ford. 
- Printed for F.C. & J. , Waterloo-place, 
Pall-Mall, and St. Paul’s Ch arch-yard. 
1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. 4 
MPHE PRESS, a Satire; or, Literary 


Chit-Chat. 
The cry is up, and scribblers are my game. 


Published by Lupton Relfe, 13, Cornhill. 


In 8vo. with Coloured Plates, price 15s. in bds. 
[LLUSTRATIONS of the ENQUIRY re- 
spectin; bh oe ray DISEASES. 

By JO eon, ~~~ TE 
Physician to Dy nit n uceste 
Pina for T. & G. Underwood, 2, Fleet-street. 
This Work shews, in a particular manner, the pro- 
gress of Tubercles in the re 








| QUTLINES of "EDINBURGH ; and other 
—— By the Author of “ Rough Sketches of 


c. 
mm "The North—what do they in the North?” 
London: Published by W. Anderson, Piccadill 3 
-_ sold sda ag ss Barrett & aed 
5 hy we Bridge, Edinburgh. 


ly ep in cee Svo. 8s. in extra boards, 
fae DUKE D'ORMOND, a Tragedy ; 
6 ees ag ee a Tale. 
— — LLOYD, Jan. 
Also in the dl agers ber will be ‘published, 


A Volame of hicstiemnoas aan, ty the same Author. 


Lor Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
ach! H. ater; and and Beilby and Knotts, Bir- 
= 








pul Live wit the REVEREND ARTHUR 
O'LEARY, &c. &c. Including mach historical 


CONFESSIONS of a1 an ‘ENGLISH OPIUM 
«Bt telong.diace We bape peseed on evening of such 
ame ong ance we that which we owe to the Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater.’’—Quar. Rev. July. 
Printed for Taylor and Hessey, Fieet-street. 


in loot, Ore. 8vo, eres Plates, Yn gd “dag 
w 5. 
pincers and SU IGICAL, OB- 
SERVATIONS ry ae ag tenn of the JOINTS. 
By B. C. BRODI Professor of Anatomy and 


8 to the sal of Surgeons; and 
Sareces te St. Goatees. Hos Hosplal. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Works in Divinity. 
Published by F.C. & J. Rivington, St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard, and aterloo-place, Pali-Mail 

rpHE OLD TESTAMENT, arranged | on 
the Basis of Lightfoot's Ch fl 
and Chronological Order, in such manner, that the 
Books, Chapters, Psalms, Bopenenies, &c. may be’ 
read as one conuected very Wo of 
the ‘Authorized ‘Translation. ‘fo the above are added, 
Six Indexes. By the Kev. George Townsend, M A 
of Trinity a Cambridge. In Two very large 
3 | Volumes, Svo. t. iGs. 
*,* The New vFestaindnt, arranged on the same Plan, 
is reparing for the Press. 

By Sir Joba 











ntroduction to the New Testament. 
David en eran Professor of the University of 
‘anslated f from the Fourth Edition of 
the German, ted with Notes. 
By the Right Rev. Herbert Mak’ DD ERS. Lord 
err of Peterborough. In 6 vols. 80. 3. 3s. 
ey to the Old Testament and Apocrypha ; or, an 
Account of their several Books, their Contents, Au- 
thors, kc. By the Kev, Robert Gray, D.D. Pre 
of Durham and Chichester, and Kector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 13s. 
A Key to the New Testament; giving an Aspount « - 
the several Books, their Contents, ery 
the Right Rev. Thomas Percy, V.D. late bishop 








Pm Memoi many hithert 
-Docaments, ebiire, on of the Condition of the Irish 
during th teen! 
Catnoley the fle 4 THOMAS R. R. ENGLAND. 
fe wurst, Rees, Orme, rown, 
Kcr aa Longman, Hur, & Brown, Duke-street, 





_ Translation of Gray's Elegy by the Author of Lacon. 


“GRay's ELEGY. with Corrections ; trans-| M.A 


lated into Latin Ovidian Verse. By the Author of 
are ihe Fourteen Eaton Ad i. 2 “* 14s. 
Sold by Longman, rst, - rme rown. 
gear enon atid.all Booksellers. : 
For Notices of and Quotations free Lacon, see the 


* varians and J polit and Pro- 
wate, Foreign and Domestic. 


* Tn 4 vols. 8v0. price i, 12s. 
pe ~~ of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
ow aguectints of Charles I. bak Restora- 
wi —_ atroduction, tracing t 
ty, and of the Constitution, from the Feudal 
Times to the opening of the History; and including a 
Ay nanan ng of Mr. Hume’s Statements re- 
the Character of the English Government. 
” By GEORGE BRODIE, . Advocate. 

for Jongman, Hurst, Rees, Ome, & Brown, 

London ; and Bell & Bradfate. Edinburgh.’ 


rage Mew of France-—\2s. bds. 
AN TTINER, J. Cawthorn, Cockspur-street, 
ITIN: ARY of ear ag aud the 


ving the Year 
po cial a A.M. of Oriel Oa 











, Oxford. 

juestionably the oievaen ofa 

ew rere a —— and agreeable 
sketch ; hoy erd wor ore useful if 


-it sich, bath us with Caen tote or pace tm ex- 
tracts from Mil 
himself evidently consulted, and 


eben tone nar tube eto wever, | Distril 
‘ the taste an ober 


Progress of 


lin, and other poy whom ee 


we Revolution. Selected and seogrted with Hotes. By 


Seventh Edition. svo. ee ‘6d 

*,* ‘The two last-mentioned Works form a complete 
Key to the Holy Scriptures, and may be had together 
in 1 vol. 8vo. price Ibe. 

Amnotations on the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Aposties. Compiled and abridged for the — of Stu- 
dents. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Li. 4s 

Annotations on the Epistles; being a Continuation of 
the above, and principally designed for the Use of Can- 
didates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. James Slade, 

. late hae and by od 0 Eminanuel College,Cam- | 
bridge, and examining plain to the Op o! 
Chester. 2'vols. 8vo. 16s. . 

Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen Books of the 
Old Testament ; also on the First ag | seteeyest 
Books. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. 8. F.A.8. 
late Lora Bisho nytt of St. aoe. 4 vols. oo Qi. 25. 

‘The Book of Psalms; translated from the Hebrew ; 
with Notes, explanatory and critical. By the same 
Author. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. lds, 

A Summary of Christian Faith and Practice, con- 
firmed by Relerences to the Text of Holy Seri ure, 
compared with the Liturgy, Pp ere and Homilies of 
the Church of England; and illustrated by Extracts 
from the chief of those Works which received the Sanc- 
tion of Public Authority, from the Time of the Refor- 


faries. By the Rev. E. J. Burrow, D.D. F.R. & L.S. 
3 vols. I2mo. Li. 1s. 

The Scholar Armed against the Errors of the Time‘ 
or, a Collection of Tracts on the Principles and Evi- 
dences of Christianity, the Constitution of the Church, 
and, the Authorit ’Civil Government, ‘The whole 
intended for the tion aud Assistance of Young 
Students. 2 vols. 8vo. Wi. 4s. 

The Churchman Armed against the Errors of the 
Time ; containing Extracts oo various Authors, ar- 
ranged under Five Heads. Part I. On the Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Christ, on the Ministerial Com- 
mission, and on the Unity to be preserved in the 

urch, Part IT. Ecclesiastical Establishments and 
Tests. Part III. Church of England. Part 1V. Po- 

ry. Part V. Toleration. By “ The ‘Society for the 
stribution of Ga par nine Defence of the United Church 
gland and Ireland, as by La 


w established.”’ 
3 vols. 8vo: 11. 5s. Gd. 
Ecc 


lesiastical Biography ; ot, Lives of eminent M 
connected with the Histor eth lig a, 
Commencement 


from the of the Relormation to Use| 
r Wordsworth, D aster of Trinity 





mation to the final Revision of the established Formu- | Regius 







THE "ART of Ot INVIGORATING ond and PRo. 
eawene LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exer. 
cise, Wine, 8) » &c. and Peptic Pointing 
out ‘agreeable and effectual Methods to prevent ant 
relieve Indi and to and 
action of tke Stomach and Bowels : To which is added, 
The Pleasure of rpg a Will. By the Author of 
“ The Cook’s Oracle,” &c 
Published by Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, 
London ; and Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh.” 








Price 3s. half-bound, 
ADVICE to PARENTS and TUTORS, for 
conducting the EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
By W. JELLARD HORT, 
Author of “ The New Pantheon,” &e. 
Contents :—Introduction.—I. Care of - 
II. Care of the Mind: Religious Ideas and F 
Benevolent Affections; Cul ion of the Mental Ba. 
culties; Judgment, Invention ; vamaes to tend; 
Memory; Imagination ; ; Taste ; ’ bstraction ; 
Reflection—i11. Course of Studies. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst. yee gee & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
noe Course of Education, 22 vols, in a Case, 
price 3 6d. 





History A Tasects.—In 8vo. New Editions of Vols, I, 
I. enlarged and improved, 18s. each, of An 
[NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; 
or, Elements of the Natural Sage of Insects, 
’By beh mn KIRBY, M.A. F.R. & LS. 
d WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.LS. 
m Hlastrated by coloured Plates. 
This Work is intended as a general and Popular His. 
tory of lusects, and contains an account of the injuries 
they i ding an t of those insects 
which caase Gisensen § in the human frame, and of those 
which are noxious to the-farmer and agriculturist,”) 
the benefits derived from them, the phases 
the their affection for their you mia 
rious kinds of food, and the means by whieh they 
care it, a description of their habitations, &e. 
The Two remaining Volumes are in a forward state. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 


New Novel.—In 3 vols. 12mo. price 2ls. bds. 
QSMOND, a Tale. By the Author of “ The 
Favourite of Nature.”’ 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
“ The characters are drawn with natural ease and 
petro grt me : are Pre ats often 
strik' the language is chaste an nervous, the 
interest of the Tale well sustained from the beginning 
to the denowement. With such claims there can be no 
doubt of ‘ Osmond’ becoming a great favourite with 
that t large portion of societ: ay Novel-reading pub- 
Tic.”—Literary Chronicle, Oct. 26, 1822.——* Such is 
the outline of the story of Osmond, which few will read 
without being touched, and, we trust, also ved, 
by the forcible representations which it contains of the 
ects. of t impetuous passions, unchecked ley any well- 
g and effi —Mon, Censor, Nor. 
lately published 
The Favoseite, on Nature, 2 Novel. in3 vols.-12mo. 
Third Edition, price is. bds. 


Elegantly greed in Royal 8vo. price 8s. qa 
‘coloured, price 15s. Part IT. o 
EXOTIC FLORA ; containing Fete) and 

iPovastotions of eee fee ew ee saey interest- 
ing Exotic Plants, especially of s as are deserving 
of being cultivated in our Gicteas ; ; together with Re- 
marks upon their Generic and Specific Charaeters, 
Natural Orders, History, Culture, Time of Flower- 
ing, &c. By WM. JACKSON HOOKER, LL.D. 
iy of Botany in the University ‘of Glas- 
gow, &c. &c. & 
This Work is destined:to include, under the title of 
Exotic Flora, tigares and descriptions of such Plants, 
not natives of Great Britain, as are cultivated in our 
Ps nae or, in defect en of such as can be ~4 
ully represented from well-preserved specimens in 
oar Herbaria. In:the selection of species, —, 
will, of course, be given to sach as recommend them- 
selves by their beauty, their history, novelty, or some 
ey markable or little-known characters in their flowers 
ruit 
The Work will be publishedin Parts, on a abet 
size, every three wees: each Part containing 
Plates, price 8s. few Copies coloured, price “sa 9 
Printed for Witham Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 
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